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The anatomy of American “isolationism” 


and expansionism. Part | 


BERNARD FENSTERWALD, JR. 
Washington, D.C. 


In 1920, in a solemn referendum, the 
American people rejected Wilson’s League 
of Nations in favor of something popularly 
known as “isolationism.” By adhering to the 
policy for the next twenty years, they 
brought themselves literally to the brink of 
disaster. As late as the summer of 1941, the 
House of Representatives passed the Draft 
Extension Act by a single vote. The British 
fought on alone in what seemed a losing 
battle. If the British had given up the fight, 
the oceans would have been in complete 
control of a combination of our enemies. We 
would actually have been isolated. 

Today, less than twenty years hence and 
after a resounding victory in World War II, 
we again stand in peril. There is no inter- 
national organization designed to maintain 
the peace and security of the world. Our 
defenses are inadequate. Our alliances are 
falling apart at the seams. Anti-Americanism 
is rampant in all parts of the globe. 

There is no doubt that American “isola- 
tionism,” per se, is dead. “Isolationist” has 





1 The author of this study is currently adminis- 
trative assistant to a United States Senator. How- 
ever, the research was begun in 1954 at Cam- 
bridge University, where he was studying on 
leave of absence from the Department of State. 
At that time, he was an assistant to the depart- 
ment’s legal adviser. It must be stressed that the 
views expressed herein are entirely his own. He 
is a graduate of Harvard College, Harvard Law 
School, and the School of Advanced Interna- 
tional Studies of Johns Hopkins University. 


become an insulting epithet. Yet the herit- 
ages of “isolationism” and the factors which 
underlay it are very much alive, and these 
have an intense effect upon both our current 
foreign policies and the attitudes of our peo- 
ple toward them. This study is an attempt 
to analyze the history, causes, and heritages 
of both American “isolationism” and its na- 
tionalistic counterpart, “expansionism.” 
Many of the causes and heritages can be 
found in what might best be described as 
the sociological or environmental factors, 
particularly history, geography, economics, 
politics, national and ethnic origins, religion, 
and education. These will be analyzed in 
Part I of the study. The psychological fac- 
tors will be discussed in Part II (to be pub- 
lished in a subsequent issue of this Journal). 


I. Introduction 


It must be kept clearly in mind that the 
United States, even in the heyday of “isola- 
tionism” in the 1930's, never practiced iso- 
lationism in its pure form. At their best— 
or at their worst—our policies have never 
amounted to anything more than pseudo- 
isolationism. America never attempted the 
type of geographical, political, or economic 
isolationism which was put into effect by 
Japan in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, by Tibet until very recently, or by 
Yemen even today. We never tried to pro- 
mote the type of cultural isolationism prac- 
ticed by the U.S.S.R. and Communist China. 
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What we have practiced has been unbridled 
nationalism, especially in the political and 
economic spheres and particularly before 
World War II. 

From its inception, the United States was 
politically and militarily involved in every- 
one’s affairs on the North American conti- 
nent, later in the whole of the Western 
Hemisphere, and finally throughout the Pa- 
cific. Our only tendency toward “isolation- 
ism” has been aloofness from the “internal 
political and military affairs” of Europe, and 
even there cur record has been spotty. For 
example, during the Napoleonic Wars, we 
intervened twice, once on each side. Al- 
though our aloofness was symbolized by the 
motto “entangling alliances with none,” we 
depended for security on an unwritten alli- 
ance with Great Britain from 1823 through 
the dawn of the twentieth century. At least 
three times in our history we were in des- 
perate need of allies, and each time, despite 
our mottoes and in good part through luck, 
we found allies in the nick of time: 1823, 
1917, and 1941. 

The complex nature of “isolationism” is 
well illustrated by the checkered career of 
the term “isolationist” and the individuals 
and groups to which it has been applied. It 
was originally used in the middle of the 
nineteenth century (when aloofness from 
the internal problems of Europe presented 
no serious problem) to designate non-ex- 
pansionists. Around the turn of the century, 
it was applied to Bryan Democrats who 
were opposed to overseas expansion. In 
1917 it was applied to those who opposed 
entry into World War I and in the early 
1920's to those who opposed our participa- 
tion in the League of Nations and other 
international endeavors. Although, during 
the 1930’s, the most vocal “isolationists” 
were Republicans, the term was freely ap- 
plied to many New Deal Democrats who 
had forsworn their earlier internationalism. 
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In recent years the term “isolationism” 
has become such a term of opprobrium that 
it is often overlooked that the desire for 
aloofness from other countries’ political and 
military affairs is very natural. As one Brit- 
ish commentator put it, “But that America 
should want isolation is a matter neither for 
surprise or for reproach.”* Furthermore, 
“isolationism” was a marked success during 
the nineteenth and early twentieth centuries; 
by adhering to this policy, we expanded 
across the continent and became the strong- 
est single power in the world. When we de- 
parted from it (1798-1812), we got our 
fingers burned. The success of the policy 
over a long period of time was its most 
dangerous element; America was led into 
the delusion that its success depended not 
on political circumstances but on geography 
and natural law—and that the policy could 
be successfully followed forever. 

The other salient point is that the raison 
détre of nineteenth-century aloofness to- 
ward Europe was the desire to expand in 
other directions. At first, the expansion was 
purely continental, but eventually it was di- 
rected toward Latin America and the Far 
East. Historically, those Americans who 
have been the staunchest advocates of aloof- 
ness toward European affairs have usually 
been the most ardent devotees of American 
intervention elsewhere. 

As to continental expansion, these are 
perfectly logical and consistent attitudes. 
The North American continent presented a 
land of opportunity, only sparsely occupied 
and lightly held. Aloofness from Europe 
could be justified on the sole ground that it 
gave the fledgling United States a free hand 
to explore, expand, and exploit the continent 
from coast to coast. Our “attentions” to 
Latin America can be partially explained on 


2 Robert Waithman, Report on America 
(London: F. Muller, Ltd., 1940), p. 232. 
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the same reasoning: the prevention of strong 
colonial empires in the Western Hemisphere. 
However, such reasoning cannot explain our 
intervention in the affairs of Asia which be- 
gan as early as the 1840's, when our stake 
in this area was extremely small. While we 
remained aloof from Europe, Perry “opened 
up” Japan, the United States became deeply 
involved in the political and economic af- 
fairs of China, and, finally, in 1898, we ac- 
quired a Far East empire of our own. From 
that day to this, we have never disentangled 
ourselves from Asian problems. 

What explanations can be adduced for 
this historical dichotomy of American atti- 
tudes toward Europe and Asia? 

a) Emotional factors. The vast majority 
of Americans were not descended from those 
who turned their backs on Asia: Further- 
more, we never had any fear of invasion by 
Asians or corruption by Asian ideas—until 
very recently, anyway. Americans had no 
feeling of inferiority toward the various peo- 
ples of Asia. All these factors can be com- 
pared with diametrically opposite ones vis- 
a-vis Europe. 

b) Tradition. The Founding Fathers did 
not warn against intervention in Asiatic af- 
fairs; the entire tradition of aloofness was 
directed toward Europe and its internal 
affairs. 

c) Idealism. The United States has al- 
ways had something akin to a big brother 
complex toward the poor, weak, and down- 
trodden peoples of the world. Our interven- 
tion in Latin America and the Far East 
always had at least a veneer of idealism, di- 
rected against mercantilism and imperialism. 

d) Domestic politics. Since the Civil 
War, the Republicans have tended to be 
westward-looking and expansionist. The 
Democrats, who have been in power during 
both world wars, have been forced to turn 
their eyes eastward. 

e) Nationalism. As attitudes of aloofness 


toward Europe and expansionism elsewhere 
are both attitudes of nationalism, they can 
easily be reconciled from a psychological 
point of view. As will be demonstrated in 
Part II of this study, the same personality 
factors that influence an individual to hold 
one of these attitudes will also influence him 
to hold the other. In other words, the “East- 
West dichotomy” can be explained as easily 
on psychological as on sociological grounds. 


II. The History of “Isolationism” 
and Expansionism 


PRE-REVOLUTIONARY HISTORY 


It is only in the pre-Revolutionary history 
of America that it is possible to discover 
why “isolationism” was such a success for 
such a long period of time, how it became 
so deeply entrenched in the American mind, 
what misconceptions arose from its practical 
application in the nineteenth century, and 
how it led the United States to the brink of 
disaster in the twentieth century. The rele- 
vant part of this history clearly begins at 
least as early as Colonial days. 

With the exception of Negro slaves, virtu- 
ally all American colonists came to America 
from Europe; most of them came at great 
personal sacrifice and in order to escape 
from something. They were running away, 
turning their backs on Europe. Once arrived 
in America, the colonists were subjected to 
a number of circumstances which, by their 
very nature, strengthened their determina- 
tion to remain aloof from European politics 
and disputes. As they were given no control 
over the management of the colonies’ rela- 
tions with each other, the mother country, 
or foreign states, they developed a lack of 
confidence, almost an inferiority complex, 
regarding the handling of foreign relations; 
and traces of this feeling can be observed 
even today. Furthermore, they were forced 
to participate in a number of England’s wars 
against France and Spain, without profit to 
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themselves. They became convinced that the 
quarrels in Europe were none of their busi- 
ness, and the less they were concerned with 
them, the better. 

The American colonists also developed a 
distinct feeling of “separateness” from Eu- 
rope, which was based on geographical, eco- 
nomic, and social factors. Allied with “sepa- 
rateness” was a feeling of “differentness” 
from Europe. Although they felt superior to 
Europeans in some ways, they felt a deep 
sense of inferiority in others: it was the 
coonskin cap versus the periwig, the log 
cabin versus the manor house. 

During Colonial days we find the begin- 
nings of the vague, amorphous, mystical 
doctrine of “manifest destiny,” which was a 
mixture of predestination, religion, opti- 
mism, and egotism. Americans felt—they 
seemed to know—that they had a great fu- 
ture ahead of them, and it did not involve 
dependence upon Europe; rather, they were 
to achieve it for themselves and by them- 
selves. 


THE FOUNDING FATHERS 


Modern “isolationists” have constantly 
droned that their policies were based upon 
those of the Founding Fathers. They have 
repeated endlessly the chant that the Found- 
ing Fathers, and especially Washington and 
Jefferson, took as their text on foreign policy 
the single gospel that the United States 
should have as little as possible to do with 
Europe and that it should under all circum- 
stances and for all time avoid “entangling 
alliances with European powers.” This is 
one of the most potent misconceptions in 
American history. It is based on certain 
statements—taken out of context—by several 
of the founders of our Republic and not 
upon their actions. 

During the Revolution, every effort was 
made to form alliances with various Euro- 
pean powers. Although only a single alliance 
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with France was formed, failure in other 
quarters was due to no lack of initiative on 
the part of the revolutionists. } 

The Founding Fathers remained in con- 
trol of the Executive through the adminis- 
tration of President Monroe (1817-25). 
During that period, their actions belie any 
very rigid aloofness from the affairs of Eu- 
rope. The United States was actively engaged 
twice in the Napoleonic Wars, once in 
1798-1800 against the French and again in 
1812-14 against the British. In addition, 
sporadic warfare was waged against the 
North African pirates. 


THE MONROE DOCTRINE 


President Monroe, the last of the Found- 
ing Fathers to occupy the White House, 
formed an alliance in fact, if not on paper, 
with Britain in the issuance of the historical 
Monroe Doctrine. President Monroe and his 
Secretary of State, John Quincy Adams, re- 
jected a joint declaration by Britain and the 
United States for the maintenance of the 
status quo in the Western Hemisphere. 
However, they proceeded with a unilateral 
declaration only after the British had as- 
sured them of help in case of trouble. Thus, 
whereas the Founding Fathers commenced 
their control over United States foreign re- 
lations by making an alliance with France, 
they terminated it by a virtual alliance with 
England. Their policy might best be de- 
scribed as general aloofness, interspersed 
with selective interventions in the affairs of 
Europe when they felt that the interests of 
the United States justified such intervention. 

Unfortunately, a few of the Founding 
Fathers’ “isolationist” statements became 
imbedded in our historic tradition. We final- 
ly reached the point in the twentieth cen- 
tury where we would not conclude any kind 
of formal alliance with any country for any 
purpose. For example, even during our par- 
ticipation in World War I, we insisted upon 
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being called an Associated rather than an 
Allied power. The basic difference between 
the Founding Fathers and modern isolation- 
ists is that the former practiced a selective 
aloofness as a means to an end (i.e., the con- 
quest of the North American continent), 
whereas the latter espoused unselective 
aloofness from Europe as an end in itself. 
Furthermore, the founders of our Republic 
were not egomaniacal to the point of advo- 
cating inflexible rules for the indefinite fu- 
ture. Their understanding of the need for 
flexibility is best illustrated by the constitu- 
tion which they devised. 

If President Monroe had called a spade 
a spade in 1823 and if he had put our alli- 
ance with Great Britain in written form, our 
tradition would have been tempered, and 
we might have taken a more realistic ap- 
proach to foreign affairs in the twentieth 
century. Unfortunately, generations of Amer- 
icans harbored and nurtured the misconcep- 
tion that the Monroe Doctrine consisted of 
a unilateral posting of a Keep Out sign by 
the brave little United States—all alone. 
They were never told that the declaration 
was issued only after the initiative had been 
taken by Britain and after receipt of an im- 
plied promise of assistance. They grew up 
believing that the Western Hemisphere was 
invasion-proof because of geography and 
American diplomacy. This was one of the 
basic isolationist fallacies of the twentieth 
century. Whereas Monroe and the other 
Founding Fathers thoroughly understood 
the bases upon which our security rested, 
their successors lost sight of them. 


POWER POLITICS 


Another odd thing about nineteenth-cen- 
tury foreign policy was the habit of thinking 
of it in terms of ethics and morals rather 
than power. American political thought in 
the nineteenth century contained a strong 
strain of dislike and distrust of what is usu- 


ally called “power politics.” This was a dis- 
tinct break with the past, as the men who 
had founded the Republic had based their 
policies on considerations of realistic self- 
interest. In view of our treatment of the 
Indians, Mexicans, and the Spaniards, this 
disavowal of “power politics” required a 
huge dose of rationalization. We employed 
military force, economic pressure, psycho- 
logical warfare, and subversion to expand 
across one continent and to dominate an- 
other. Yet the greater our power became 
and the more we used it in our foreign re- 
lations, the more we protested our inno- 
cence. But why? 

On the surface, the American people felt, 
and still seem to feel, that power is inher- 
ently evil rather than a neutral element 
which can be employed for either proper or 
improper ends. At least part of the expla- 
nation must lie in our peculiar habit of mix- 
ing religion and politics. As Mowrer has 
commented: “Deeply rooted in democratic 
ideology is the notion that governments 
ought to follow the same moral code as in- 
dividuals. . . . The conclusion is inevitable 
that a one-sided application of the golden 
rule by any government would lead to that 
country’s down-fall. Since we applied the 
rule only in theory and not in practice we 
are still around to tell the tale.”’ 

The United States enjoyed an “un- 
earned security” which was based on Brit- 
ish sea power and the balance of power in 
Europe. As Americans were never forced to 
pay for this security, they failed to learn the 
facts of life relating to power politics. They 
repeated their disavowals of the responsi- 
bilities of power so often during the nine- 
teenth century that they got to the point 
where they believed them themselves. 

Surprisingly enough, the emotional dis- 

3E. A. Mowrer, The Nightmare of American 


Foreign Policy (London: Gollancz, 1949), pp. 
81-82. 
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taste for the term “power politics” has re- 
tained its strength to this very day, despite 
the long way we have traveled in realizing 
and shouldering the responsibilities that in- 
evitably come with power. 


BALANCE OF POWER 


Another misconception upon which iso- 
lationist theories fed was that there was lit- 
tle or no connection between the balance of 
power in Europe and peace in America. 
One of the most determined arguments 
made by isolationists from the time of Mon- 
roe to Wilson was that their policy had kept 
us out of European wars. They argued that 
America could remain secure whether or 
not a single European power gained domi- 
nation over the Continent and its resources. 
The reality of the situation would seem to 
be almost the converse of this proposition: 
America can enjoy isolated security only 
when power in Europe is balanced. This 
fact must have been apparent to the Found- 
ing Fathers, who engaged the United States 
twice in the Napoleonic Wars. However, 
their knowledge was either forgotten or ig- 
nored by their successors in office. 

One reason why they forgot the impor- 
tance of the balance of power in Europe 
was that, by no volition of their own, the 
balance was maintained without interrup- 
tion for the one hundred years following 
Waterloo. As a result of history and politics, 
the European powers neutralized them- 
selves, but we attributed the balance to na- 
ture and forgot that it was something that 
would not last forever and that it was of 
the greatest importance to us. Furthermore, 
while the United States was in its infancy, 
the great powers of Europe could leave us 
out of their balance of power. Yet, by the 
end of the nineteenth century, our political, 
economic, and military strength was such 


4 See especially Walter Lippmann, U.S. For- 
eign Policy (Boston: Little, Brown & Co., 1943). 
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that we could no longer be ignored. Our 
failures to act were as significant as acts 
themselves. However, despite our factual 
status as a great power facing on two of the 
major oceans of the world, we declined to 
accept the responsibility of this status. We 
intervened constantly in the affairs of Latin 
America, frequently in the affairs of the Far 
East, and sometimes in the affairs of Europe. 
Unfortunately, our record was both spotty 
and unpredictable. It is not surprising that 
our actions contributed little to the stability 
of world affairs upon which our security, in 
fact, rested. 


TERRITORIAL EXPANSION AND 
ISOLATIONISM 


Even Americans are sometimes unable to 
comprehend the truly gigantic task accom- 
plished by their country during the nine- 
teenth century. Although they are constant- 
ly belabored with such clichés as “the con- 
quest of a continent,” they frequently have 
difficulty understanding the huge propor- 
tions of the expansionism that took place 
during that period. It is a story almost with- 
out parallel in history, but the point that is 
relevant for us is that this expansionism 
alone gave a very sound basis to the nine- 
teenth-century policy of aloofness from the 
internal political quarrels of Europe. This 
brand of “isolationism” was the handmaiden 
of expansionism, supplying it with the free- 
dom and energy essential to its success. 

Unfortunately, the interaction between 
nineteenth-century “isolationism” and ex- 
pansionism was not a one-way street. 
Whereas aloofness from European affairs 
acted favorably in regard to expansionism, 
the favor was not reciprocated. In fact, our 
expansionism fostered two fallacies which 
were to contribute substantially to the un- 
reality of twentieth-century “isolationism.” 

One was the fallacy of invincibility. Amer- 
icans came to look upon themselves as the 
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“chosen people.” They began to believe in 
the inevitability of America’s continued suc- 
cess forever. They did not seem to compre- 
hend the extent to which geography and 
luck contributed to their success. 

The other unfortunate aspect of expan- 
sionism vis-a-vis “isolationism” was the 
growth of a large number of rationaliza- 
tions which are collectively known as “mani- 
fest destiny” and which contributed to the 
false sense of moral and political superiority 
which many Americans feel regarding the 
“imperialist” countries of Europe. Most 
Americans were able to convince themselves 
that our territorial conquests were some- 
how different from European imperialism. 
In one sense and up to a point, these feel- 
ings were justified, because adjacent to the 
thirteen colonies was a huge and relatively 
empty continent. This was why they neither 
had to go overseas nor conquer large groups 
of people in order to expand. However, un- 
der the existing circumstances, American 
expansionism was probably as ruthless as 
most others. There is no doubt that we used 
the same tools as our “moral inferiors,” the 
European imperialists. 

American expansionism can logically be 
divided into three periods: the first lasting 
until 1848, the second from 1848 to 1898, 
and the third beginning in 1898 and extend- 
ing through the present day. 

Most of the actual continental expansion 
was completed by 1848, and it was during 
this period that aloofness from the political 
squabbles of Europe made most sense. We 
were free to expand westward, and we did 
it with a vengeance. Beginning with the 
purchase of the vast Louisiana territory in 
1803, we quickly gobbled up Florida, Texas, 
New Mexico, Arizona, California, and finally 
the Oregon territory. The American domain, 
which ended at the Mississippi in 1789, had 
been extended to the Pacific Coast. The task 
had been accomplished in large measure by 


force of arms but also by diplomacy, money, 
threats, and subversion. 

From 1848 to 1898 the only major expan- 
sion was the purchase of Alaska in 1867. 
Previous to this, we had acquired the small 
Gadsden Purchase, and in the latter part of 
the period we occupied Hawaii and Samoa. 

On the eve of the Spanish-American War, 
very few people realized that the two basic 
tenets of our foreign policy—aloofness to- 
ward Europe and expansion in all other di- 
rections—were becoming irreconcilable. 

Although our policy of aloofness toward 
Europe during the nineteenth century was 
the essential corollary of expansion, it con- 
tained within it the seed of its own destruc- 
tion: the more that we expanded, the closer 
we came into contact with other powers and 
their vital interests. This was particularly 
true after 1848, when our expansionism be- 
gan to extend beyond the seas. And at the 
same time that we expanded in territory we 
expanded in power. Our growing economic, 
military, and political potentials were en- 
tirely inconsistent with a continued policy 
of aloofness. Our scientific advances, espe- 
cially in the field of communications, fur- 
ther lessened the feasibility of remaining 
outside the arena of active world affairs. The 
seed of destruction came to full flower about 
1900—aloofness as a practical policy was at 
an end. The paradox had run its course. 
“Tsolationism” had been so successful (in 
permitting expansionism) that it had killed 
itself. The only trouble was that very few 
people were able or willing to accept the 
fact of its death. 

To sum up, from the founding of the Re- 
public, there was a general predisposition to 
stay out of the internal political affairs of 
Europe. However, we made exceptions to 
this rule, and we had a pliable definition of 
what constituted the “internal political af- 
fairs of Europe.” At best, we practiced a 
pseudo-isolationism with respect to Europe. 
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In all cases where European politics touched 
directly upon our interests, and particularly 
in Latin America and the Far East, we took 
an active hand. Our policy in the Far East 
was openly interventionist from beginning 
to end. We “opened up” China in 1844, Ja- 
pan in 1858, and Korea in 1882. Our good 
offices were used in the negotiation of a 
settlement of the Sino-Japanese War of 
1894, and in 1898 we annexed Hawaii. 

As the nineteenth century drew to a close, 
the United States launched itself on the first 
of two crusades that it was to engage in 
within the brief span of twenty years. The 
first of these was predominantly of a nation- 
alist character, the second internationalist. 
One was imperialist, the other anti-imperi- 
alist. Both crusades failed miserably to 
achieve their objects; the United States nei- 
ther became one of the great colonial pow- 
ers of the world nor made the world safe 
for democracy. I believe that our failure to 
push either of these crusades to a successful 
conclusion was due to the fact that they 
both appeared to run directly counter to the 
popular concepts of our “traditional policy 
of isolation.” 


THE FIRST CRUSADE: THE 
SPANISH-AMERICAN WAR 


Following the Civil War, expansionism by 
the United States was opposed by a large 
and vocal segment of the population. How- 
ever, by the end of the century, anti-expan- 
sionism had lost a great deal of its grip upon 
the American imagination. Yet, by this time, 
any further expansion would, of necessity, 
involve colonialism, as there was no further 
“unoccupied” territory in North America. 
Advocacy of a colonial policy for the United 
States was taken up in earnest during the 
1890's, with its chief disciples being Alfred 
Mahan, Theodore Roosevelt, Henry Cabot 
Lodge, and Albert Beveridge. It is fair to 
state that many of the apostles of this new 
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policy coated their doctrines and policies 
with a thick sheen of ideology. 

Without attempting to chronicle the 
events leading up to our participation in the 
war against Spain, suffice it to say that most 
Americans of that day believed that our mo- 
tives were anti-imperialist, whereas, in fact, 
those political leaders who maneuvered us 
into it had exactly the opposite in mind. In- 
stead of freeing Cuba, we made a protector- 
ate of that island, and, at the same time, we 
also seized Puerto Rico, the Philippines, and 
Guam and forged them into an American 
empire. However, within a very short time 
all enthusiasm in America for colonial im- 
perialism was dead. The imperialists’ star 
was to fall as rapidly as it had risen. The en- 
thusiasm of some Americans had been raised 
by jingoism, but the enthusiasm could not 
be sustained for long. Everything consid- 
ered, it was probably tradition that did most 
to bring the crusade to an end. “The ances- 
tral voices (and other causes) were enough, 
in the very long run, to end the Ameri- 
can dream of empire.”5 

Although we had no passion for acquiring 
more of an empire and, according to im- 
perial standards, our empire was rather 
puny, nevertheless an empire it was, and 
we had it. By 1900 it stretched from Hawaii 
to Samoa to Guam to the Philippines. This 
was a huge area to defend, and our reluc- 
tance to provide the necessary forces came 
back to haunt us in World War II. We had 
acquired an empire, and we spent the next 
forty years either trying to get rid of it or 
trying to ignore it. The Democrats were 
committed to liquidation of our Philippine 
holdings, and neither party was willing to 
spend the money required to defend them 
adequately. 

The imperialists and their short-lived cru- 
sade also had the effect of intrenching an 





5 Denis Brogan, An Introduction to American 
Politics (London: H. Hamilton, 1954), p. 8. 
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unrealistic concept of “isolationism” more 
deeply in the minds of many Americans, and 
at a time when circumstances were making 
it a complete anachronism. It is certainly 
ironic that those few who saw that our 
aloofness would soon have come to an end 
and that we would have to engage in “pow- 
er politics” felt compelled to use American 
power for a narrow imperialistic end rather 
than for purposes of international co-opera- 
tion. On the whole, the imperialists were the 
realists as far as power was concerned; they 
understood that the possessors of power 
must, of necessity, use it. However, they 
seemed incapable of understanding that 
they were using it for improper ends. Con- 
versely, the anti-imperialists and pacifists, 
who did not understand how power politics 
worked, were revolted by its imperialistic 
usage and driven deeper into their “isola- 
tionism” and pacifism. Certainly, our adven- 
tures in colonialism did nothing to help the 
American people understand their responsi- 
bilities as a major world power. 

Although America had had its fill of colo- 
nialism, American intervention in the Far 
East and Latin America continued un- 
abated. There were the famous Hay Notes 
demanding an “open-door” policy for China. 
American Marines were sent to Peking to 
help quell the Boxer Rebellion. Theodore 
Roosevelt played a major role in bringing 
the Russo-Japanese war to an end. He is 
also known for his “big stick” policy toward 
Latin America. He openly threatened to go 
to war with Germany if that country did not 
withdraw its naval forces from the waters 
off Venezuela. And his most daring and 
well-known exploit in Latin America was his 
virtual “taking” of the Isthmus of Panama 
and the beginning of a canal. Roosevelt 
ended his presidency by defying a penuri- 
ous Congress in sending a large naval fleet 
around the world to acquaint the other pow- 
ers with our growing strength. 


Roosevelt’s successors had a different ap- 
proach to foreign policy. President Taft is 
best known for his advocacy and practice of 
a new brand of economic imperialism 
which was called “dollar diplomacy” and 
which was applied to both Asia and Latin 
America. Both Taft and Wilson differed 
radically from Roosevelt in philosophy and 
outlook. Both were idealists and semipaci- 
fists; both were against alliances and peace- 
time armaments; both enjoyed making 
sweeping moralistic pronouncements to the 
world; and neither had any clear idea that 
America’s security was based on British sea 
power and the maintenance of a balanced 
power on the Continent of Europe. Yet, at 
least in theory, Wilson differed radically 
from Taft with respect to interference in the 
affairs of other countries. He denounced 
“dollar diplomacy” and tried to replace it 
with an ill-fated Pan American League. Yet, 
at the same time, Wilson prolonged the pro- 
tectorate over Nicaragua, ordered Marines 
into Santo Domingo, occupied Haiti, and 
invaded Mexico. And he also purchased the 
Danish West Indies for the United States in 
1917. 

Thus, despite certain deviations in the- 
ory and regardless of modifications, Ameri- 
can expansionist imperialism proceeded at 
full speed up to the day of our entry into 
World War I. 


THE SECOND CRUSADE 
WORLD WAR I 


As was noted earlier, the crusade of 1898, 
though militarily successful, had the effect 
of intrenching “isolationism” and creating 
an atmosphere of “never again.” But this 
was an imperialist venture in which the 
power of the United States was, according 
to a large bloc of Americans, used for im- 
proper purposes. It is easy to see how this 
would strengthen feelings of “isolationism.” 
However, as far as most Americans were 
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concerned, the second crusade was fought 
for vague but “idealistic” (i.e., proper) pur- 
poses. From a military standpoint, it too was 
successful. Yet it also resulted in the ulti- 
mate strengthening of “isolationism.” In 
fact, “isolationism” was much more deeply 
and disastrously intrenched after the “ideal- 
istic” venture than after the earlier “imperi- 
alistic” experiment. This has the appearance 
of a paradox, but, paradox or not, “isola- 
tionism” had a much stronger hold on Amer- 
ica after World War I than before. 

In fact, in the years before World War I, 
a slow but steady realization of the facts of 
international life seemed to be dawning on 
many Americans. There was a reluctant but 
growing awareness of our position in the 
world and the necessity for international co- 
operation. Although we had acquired an 
overseas empire over the strenuous objec- 
tions of a large percentage of the American 
people, we had acquired it and, willy-nilly, 
were saddled with a minimum of responsi- 
bilities toward it. We shirked these respon- 
sibilities whenever possible, but the fact of 
possession alone broadened our outlook a 
bit. At least one American president had 
taken his seat at the permanent power poli- 
tics table. We had a powerful and growing 
navy. We took a lead in efforts to promote 
the peaceful settlement of disputes. It was 
the United States that initiated the call for 
the second Hague Conference in 1907. Vari- 
ous American presidents tried, though un- 
successfully, to get the Senate’s approval of 
a large number of arbitration agreements. 
President Wilson made several atttempts to 
bring World War I to an early conclusion 
by offering to mediate. 

An instinctive aversion to foreign entan- 
glements apparently kept us out of the war 
in Europe from August, 1914, to April, 
1917. Although Wilson never formally gave 
up our rights as a neutral, he vacillated be- 
tween enforcement and non-enforcement of 
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these rights. He saw that neutrality, in the 
legal sense, and isolationism, though theo- 
retically compatible, were in practice very 
incompatible. President Wilson zigzagged 
constantly between an assertion of legal 
rights and the dread of having to go to war 
to uphold those rights. 

He adopted a strict policy of “isolation- 
ism” for the United States. If he cared 
which of the European powers won, he 
never said so publicly; and he never hinted 
that the United States would use its im- 
mense power to help either side in this in- 
ternal European struggle. He won the 1916 
election on a campaign slogan that had a 
typically “isolationist” ring to it—“he kept 
us out of war.” The explanation for the com- 
plete switch in our policy from peace to 
war has been the subject of dispute during 
all the intervening years. Yet it is ger- 
mane to our problem. At least a partial ex- 
planation of America’s violent return to “iso- 
lationism” after the war must lie in the 
answer to this question. 

One thing is certain—there was no single 
cause for our about-face. On the surface, 
we went to war to protect our maritime 
rights as a neutral nation. Some people as- 
sert that we were duped into the war by a 
combination of allied propaganda and pres- 
sure from American munitions-makers. Oth- 
ers claim that anger was uppermost in Wil- 
son’s mind—anger spurred by Theodore 
Roosevelt’s accusations of cowardice. 

Historians violently disagree on the ques- 
tion of the extent to which Wilson took us 
to war as a matter of national survival. It 
will probably never be fully revealed how 
much he understood about the importance 
of a balance of power in Europe and wheth- 
er he thought that balance was hopelessly in 
danger in April, 1917. The important point 
is not how much his decision was influenced 
by his knowledge of “power politics” and 
his appraisal of the military situation in 
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1917, but the fact that he never stressed 
these factors when he called for a declara- 
tion of war. 

Wilson is best remembered for his at- 
tempts to place our war effort upon an al- 
truistic basis. It was a “war to end wars.” 
This was the crusading slogan which spurred 
America on. However, it should be noted 
that the crusading aspect of the war effort 
was superimposed only after our entry into 
the conflict. The slogans were not enunci- 
ated or made popular prior to the declara- 
tion of war. Further, our “full responsibil- 
ity” for “saving the world for democracy” 
must have arisen very quickly in Wilson’s 
mind, as he never mentioned it between 
August, 1914, and April, 1917. 

It is one of the pities of history that the 
war slogans were not less altruistic and 
more self-interested. The main effect of 
these high-minded sentiments was to build 
up American hopes and expectations to a 
height from which the descent was dizzy- 


ing. 
THE RETURN TO “NORMALCY” 


There is no need to outline here Wilson’s 
defeats at the Paris Peace Conference and 
his failure to win Senate approval of Amer- 
ican participation in the League of Nations. 
Suffice it to say that Wilson was sick, tired, 
and uncompromising. As a result, he 
achieved none of the goals which he had so 
often said were the purposes of American 
entry into the war. By 1920, the pendulum 
had swung completely away from Wilson’s 
policy of international co-operation. Hard- 
ing defeated Cox by a whopping majority of 
seven million votes. The “isolationists” in 
the Senate already had the bit in their teeth. 
Not only did they block ratification of the 
League of Nations, they also went to the 
length of refusing even to consider formally 
a proposed alliance between Britain, France, 
and the United States, which would have 


given the three powers a permanent pre- 
ponderance of strength in western Europe. 
Congress reduced military and naval appro- 
priations. It insisted upon “bringing the 
boys home,” and it refused to police the 
peace. 

Why did “isolationism,” which apparently 
had been shelved in 1917, return so quickly 
and with such vehemence? Probably the 
most meaningful explanations for this phe- 
nomenon are the simplest, the most common 
—there was no real intention on the part of 
most Americans to shelve “isolationism” per- 
manently, and after the war there was a de- 
sire for a return to normalcy. As far as in- 
ternational affairs were concerned, normalcy 
meant “isolationism.” It was our “normal” 
or “traditional” foreign policy; it was tried 
and true. To substitute for it an untried in- 
ternationalism would have been the very re- 
verse of returning to normalcy. 

Another reason why the crusade came to 
such a dramatic halt was that, for a number 
of reasons, many “internationalists” either 
deserted the League or gave it only half- 
hearted support. This was particularly true 
of the pacifists, who were disappointed be- 
cause the League was constructed to main- 
tain peace by use of international force. 
Others lost interest because the League was 
made the guardian of the status quo created 
by the Treaty of Versailles. However, worst 
of all was the fact that American participa- 
tion in the League had become a hopelessly 
partisan matter before 1920. 

There are certain built-in features about 
crusades in general which tend to shorten 
their lives, and the Wilsonian crusade suf- 
fered from these infirmities. For example, 
crusades work emotions up to a level far 
above that which can be permanently main- 
tained. At the close of World War I, Amer- 
ica was incapable of dredging up any new 
emotional enthusiasm for the League, which 
it viewed as another altruistic venture. Fur- 
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thermore, crusades are often only skin-deep. 
Wilson deceived himself into believing that 
our participation in the war constituted a 
permanent change in the minds of most 
people with respect to our “traditional” for- 
eign policies. For Wilson, military victory 
was simply the overture to the establishment 
of an organization for the maintenance of 
peace and security. For most Americans, 
military victory had become the objective of 
the crusade, or alternatively, they believed 
that the altruistic objectives would automati- 
cally follow upon the heels of victory. 

Another thing that brought this particular 
crusade crashing to the ground was the dis- 
illusionment that set in almost before the 
fighting stopped. At the Paris Peace Confer- 
ence, it was the Allies’ objectives and not 
Wilson’s Fourteen Points that usually car- 
ried the day. More and more our participa- 
tion in the war began to look like Wilsonian 
philanthropy. At least some of this disillu- 
sionment could have been avoided if the 
people had understood that it was necessary 
for us, for very unaltruistic reasons, to enter 
the war to assure the maintenance of a bal- 
ance of power in Europe, and that the pro- 
posed League of Nations was an organiza- 
tion which was designed to prevent the 
overthrow of this balance in the future.® 

Not only did World War I fail to con- 
vince most Americans that our “isolation- 
ism” was anachronistic and should be dis- 
carded, it had just the opposite effect. Those 
factors that had made “isolationism” popu- 
lar for a century before the war were still 
present after the fighting had ended. Both 
the dislike and the distrust of the great 
powers of Europe were increased as a re- 
sult of the war and the subsequent peace. 
The ancestral voices, which had been par- 
tially drowned out by war slogans and the 
din of battle, were now coming through 
loud and clear. In addition, our self-confi- 
dence had been increased many fold. 
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REPUBLICAN STEWARDSHIP 
(1920-32) 


President Harding lost no time in leading 
us down the road of unrealistic foreign poli- 
cies. Under his administration we concluded 
a separate treaty with Germany, and we re- 
fused to participate, in any way, shape, or 
form, in the League of Nations. Americans 
were taught to be proud of the fact that we 
did not participate in this first serious at- 
tempt to organize the world for the main- 
tenance of peace. School children were told 
that only suckers gave up their sovereignty 
to this “international monstrosity.” Harding's 
one attempt in the field of international co- 
operation—the Four Power Pact to guaran- 
tee the status quo in the Pacific—was gutted 
by the “isolationists” in the Senate by the 
addition of an understanding to the effect 
that “under the terms of this Treaty, there 
is no commitment to armed force, no alli- 
ance, no obligation to join in any defense.” 

President Coolidge, who had little inter- 
est in, or knowledge of, foreign affairs, left 
the management of foreign policy almost ex- 
clusively to his Secretaries of State, Hughes 


6 Ironically enough, Wilson said in 1924, short- 
ly before his death: “It was right that the United 
States did not join the League of Nations. . . 
I’ve been thinking about this for a long time. If 
we had joined the League when I asked for it, 
it would have been a great personal victory. But 
it would not have worked, because deep down 
in their hearts the American people didn’t really 
believe in it” (quoted by Mrs. Eleanor Wilson 
McAdoo, in a statement to the press in May, 
1945, and cited in Charles A. Beard, American 
Foreign Policy in the Making [New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 1947], pp. 18-19). Wilson also 
said in 1924: “The great tragedy of the last six 
years is the fact that American failure to accept 
world responsibility means that the job will have 
to be done over again within twenty years and 
at ten times the cost” (cited in Gerald W. John- 
son, American Heroes and Hero-Worship [New 
York and London: Harper & Bros., 1943], p. 
252). 
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and Kellogg. In general, the Coolidge Ad- 
ministration followed the policy set in mo- 
tion by its predecessor. The United States 
government continued its disparagement of 
the League of Nations. The Senate contin- 
ued to keep us out of the World Court, and 
it enacted a more restrictionist immigration 
law. Tariffs were raised. Our swashbuckling 
adventures in Latin America continued un- 
abated. 

In addition, there was, during the 1920’s, 
a wave of xenophobia, similar to the Mc- 
Carthyism of the 1950’s. There was the 
famous Sacco and Vanzetti case and a re- 
vival of the Ku Klux Klan. However, the 
reactionaries were not the only “isolation- 
ists” in this era. They were joined by the 
great mass of “liberal” Americans, who were 
utterly disillusioned with both national and 
international events.” 

A typical manifestation of “isolationism” 
of this period was the famous Pact of Paris, 
or, as it is often known, the Kellogg-Briand 
Treaty for the Renunciation of War. Signa- 
tories to the pact solemnly renounced war 
“as an instrument of national policy” and 
agreed that all disputes were to be settled 
by peaceful means. That was all. There was 
absolutely no provision for enforcement of 
this treaty. It is not surprising that Senator 
William Borah, the “isolationists’ isolation- 
ist,” enthusiastically steered the pact 
through the Senate without reservations and 
almost without a dissenting vote. 

Although Herbert Hoover was more fa- 
miliar with foreign affairs than his two 
predecessors, he continued many of their 
policies. There was no thought of joining 
the League, and no progress was made in 
getting us into the World Court. The highest 
tariff bill in United States history, the 
Smoot-Hawley Act of 1931, was signed into 





est in American Foreign Relations (Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1953), p. 314. 


law by President Hoover. Our policies to- 
ward Latin America were not substantially 
altered. 

Two events—the world-wide depression 
and open Japanese aggression—forced the 
Hoover Administration into active involve- 
ment in world politics. However, neither of 
these events forced either the President or 
the Senate into accepting any of the respon- 
sibility which was logically a concomitant 
corollary to the involvement. In 1931, when 
the economies of most European countries 
were on the brink of collapse, Hoover took 
the initiative and proposed, as a first emer- 
gency measure, that a one-year moratorium 
be declared on all public international 
debts, German reparations, and inter-Allied 
war debts. The Senate had no choice but to 
agree to the one-year moratorium; but it 
steadfastly refused to consider either an ex- 
tension of the time period, a further scaling- 
down of war debts, or any plan to tie to- 
gether the questions of war debts and rep- 
arations. Result: Hoover’s plan quickly fell 
apart, European economies completely col- 
lapsed, and the war debts went into perma- 
nent default. 

As to the Japanese aggression in Man- 
churia, the extent of Hoover's “action” was 
the branding of the aggression as “immoral.” 
President Hoover—with the full support of 
the American people—flatly refused to con- 
sider the application of economic or mili- 
tary sanctions. When he attempted to co- 
ordinate his policies with the League of Na- 
tions, that organization proved to be equally 
weak-kneed. The only sanction applied was 
the utterly ineffectual one of non-recogni- 
tion. 

Our experiences in the Manchurian affair 
had two distinct effects on “isolationism.” 
First, it further discredited the League and 
the whole concept of international co-op- 
eration in the eyes of most Americans, and, 
second, it buried the Pact of Paris by prov- 
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ing that aggression cannot be wished, 
preached, or promised away. 

What evaluation can be placed upon the 
twelve years of Republican rule which fol- 
lowed upon the repudiation of Wilsonian 
idealism? At least, “isolationism” in its re- 
turn was not accompanied by its old com- 
panion, territorial expansionism. We had re- 
formed to the point of renouncing war as an 
instrument of national policy and of refus- 
ing to recognize the fruits of aggression. 
Yet we were still prepared to use force in 
Latin America and to push “imperialistic” 
objectives elsewhere by methods short of 
force. The undoubted judge and jury of 
United States foreign policy in this era was 
the United States Senate, and this body was 
in the firm grip of the “isolationist” bloc. 
However, the general public shared a large 
measure of responsibility. Public hostility 
toward any and all foreign policies was not 
infrequent, but the real difficulty lay not so 
much in hostility as in indifference. Most 
Americans were briefly shaken out of their 
normal lethargy toward foreign affairs by 
the excitement of Wilson’s crusade, but they 
soon slipped back into normalcy. 


THE EARLY NEW DEAL 


As one would expect, interest in interna- 
tional matters sank even lower after the 
great depression engulfed the country. As 
witness to this, one should note that Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt, in 1932 as a candidate for 
nomination to the presidency, publicly re- 
canted his internationalism. He did this in 
order to get the much-needed support of 
William Randolph Hearst. As far as foreign 
policy was concerned, the American people 
had bought a “pig in a poke” when they 
elected him president.§ 

In some respects, Franklin Roosevelt fol- 
lowed in the footsteps of his Republican 
forerunners in his foreign policy. For ex- 
ample, he kept his pre-election promise not 
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to press for closer co-operation with the 
League of Nations. He gave no hint of ap- 
plying any effective sanctions against Japa- 
nese aggression. He broke up the London 
Economic Conference, which had been con- 
vened to scale down war debts. He signed 
the Johnson Act, which forbade welching 
governments from floating any further loans 
from the United States. 

However, in several fields, Roosevelt and 
Hull made radical changes in the direction 
of United States foreign policy. After six- 
teen years, the U.S.S.R. was diplomatically 
recognized. Interventionism in Latin-Amer- 
ican affairs was replaced by the Good 
Neighbor policy. In 1934 the United States 
became a member of International Labour 
Organization, Congress passed a bill for the 
independence of the Philippines, and the 
reciprocal trade treaty program was begun. 
All these actions were a break with our “iso- 
lationist” past. 


THE PEAK OF “ISOLATIONISM” 
(1935-40) 


The ascent to the peak of “isolationism” 
in the late 1930’s was begun by the Nye 
Committee investigation in 1935. The com- 
mittee conceived its task to be “proof” of 
the fact that the sole cause of our entry into 
World War I was the machinations of 
American bankers and munitions-makers 
and British propagandists. The American 
public began to clamor for iron-bound iso- 
lation; they wanted a “guaranty” that, in 
the future, we should not be dragged into 
“other people’s wars.” 

Hence the Neutrality Act of 1935, or, as 
it is better known, the Arms Embargo Act. 


8 See the Public Papers of Franklin D. Roose- 
velt, Forty-eighth Governor of New York, Second 
Term, pp. 551 ff.; Wendell Willkie, “Democratic 
Party’s Share in Isolationism,” United States 
News, September 8, 1944; and Basil Woon, 
Roosevelt—World Statesman (London: P. 
Davies, 1942), p. 112. 
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Many things it may have been, but one 
thing it was not was an act to permit neu- 
trality. Instead of preserving our rights as a 
neutral, it repudiated them, wholesale and 


The act was invoked two 
months after its passage, when Mussolini 
invaded Ethiopia. It was a green light to 
the aggressor. Under its provisions, much 
needed oil could be and was shipped to 
Italy (as oil was not included in “arms”), 
but Ethiopia was cut off from desperately 
needed military supplies. The act was re- 
vised in 1936 to plug up the loophole by 
embargoing all necessities of war, not just 
“arms.” 

When the Spanish Civil War broke out, 
it was discovered that the “neutrality” legis- 
lation was not applicable to civil strife, but 
the Congress obligingly plugged up this fur- 
ther loophole in 1937. The Congress turned 
a deaf ear to Cordell Hull’s pleas for a more 
flexible act. They made the legislation all- 
inclusive, permanent, and completely inflex- 
ible. The crowning glory of the 1937 act 
was its “cash and carry” provision. 

At about this time, President Roosevelt 
made his one serious effort to warn the 
American people of the acute danger to 
them which was building up in Europe and 
which was being greatly increased by our 
“hands-off” attitude. This was his famous 
“Quarantine the Aggressor” speech in Chi- 
cago. It brought an avalanche of criticism 
down upon his head. From then until Pearl 
Harbor, he did what he could to rearm 
America and keep its potential allies afloat, 
but never again did he make an “interna- 
tionalist” or “collective security” speech. 

Isolationist sympathies continued to grip 
the country through 1941. In December, 
1937, there occurred the Panay incident; its 
significance lay in the inordinately loud sigh 
of relief on the part of the American public 
when the affair was smoothed over. The 
Ludlow Amendment to the Constitution, 


in advance. 
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which would have required a national ref- 
erendum before the United States could go 
to war (except in case of invasion), was de- 
feated in the House by only twenty-one 
votes. In the summer of 1939, the Congress 
refused to repeal any of the “neutrality” 
legislation, despite the fact that aggression 
was rampant in Europe; after World War II 
broke out, the arms embargo was eliminated 
from the legislation, but the rest of it re- 
mained unaltered. 

From the fall of France (June, 1940) 
forward, the “isolationists” lost power to 
those who favored aid-to-Britain-short-of- 
war. They lost the co-operation of the 
American Communists when the Soviet Un- 
ion was invaded on June 21, 1941. Yet the 
sustained strength of the “isolationists” was 
demonstrated on August 12, 1941, when, 
after a long and bitter debate, the House 
voted on the extension of the Selective Serv- 
ice Act. It passed by a majority of exactly 
one vote. Thus, less than four months before 
Pearl Harbor, we came within a_hair’s 
breadth of demolishing our new and still 
very inadequate civilian army. The bulk of 
the Neutrality Act was not repealed until 
November, 1941, and even then a skeleton 
of it was left hanging. 

The advantages and disadvantages for the 
Japanese growing out of the attack on Pearl 
Harbor have been argued ad _ infinitum. 
However, had they refrained from an at- 
tack on American territory, United States 
entry into the war would have been post- 
poned—possibly indefinitely. “The inescapa- 
ble fact . . . was that in both Houses of 
Congress there was still formidable opposi- 
tion to the Administration’s policy. An out- 
and-out proposal to declare war would cer- 
tainly have been defeated even on the very 
threshold of the Pearl Harbor attack.”® 


" 9W. L. Langer and S. E. Gleason, The Un- 
declared War (New York: Harper & Bros., 
1953), p. 758; see also pp. 911-12. 
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WORLD WAR II AND AFTER 


Such was the strength of “isolationism.” 
For the second time in a quarter of a cen- 
tury we went to war more out of anger than 
in a realization of the necessity for a balance 
of power in Europe and Asia—absent an ef- 
fective international organization to main- 
tain the peace. Thanks to the Japanese, we 
were not fighting alone; there were still al- 
lies with whom we could become entangled. 
Even the isolationists were glad to soft- 
pedal the “ancestral voices” until victory 
was achieved. 

Our “isolationist” attitude and policies 
had left us with many heritages. We were 
ill prepared when we were finally driven to 
war. We fought from anger, and, for that 
reason, we were never clear what we were 
fighting for. Our objective of absolute rout 
of the enemy was based primarily on anger 
rather than on self-interest. It resulted in 
the total destruction of the balance of power 
in both Europe and Asia. The fact that we 
are desperately trying to rearm Germany 
and Japan today should be undeniable proof 
that this did not serve our self-interest. 

There are other legacies which will not 
be quickly obliterated. A whole generation 
of Americans was ingrained with habits of 
thought which derided international co- 
operation as both futile and foolish. Most 
“jsolationists” of the 1920’s and 1930’s have 
renounced their “isolationism’—primarily 
for the reason that it was a failure—but they 
have had no education in how to replace 
their rejected love. They do not know what 
is required for international co-operation; 
they do not know how to co-operate; they 
do not know how to get rid of the feelings 
of dislike and distrust of foreigners; they 
cannot force themselves to believe that it is 
a good thing for the United States to give 
up part of its “national sovereignty.” 

America has made much progress toward 
a policy of international co-operation since 
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World War II. We have gone a long way. 
There is no necessity to review here the 
many important and constructive steps 
which we have taken. But we must never 
forget that we must always assess our prog- 
ress relative to the demands of the day. The 
vital question is whether we have moved far 
enough and fast enough to avoid another 
war, which, undoubtedly, will be more dev- 
astating than the ones into which we have 
been forced in the past because of our short- 
sighted nationalism. 

Certainly, the immediate postwar era in- 
dicated that we had not learned our lesson 
too well. Lend-Lease was abruptly cut off. 
Our loan to Britain was on a “business-as- 
usual” basis. We demobilized in a flurry. 
However, when the Cold War began in 
earnest in 1947, we took a number of—for 
us—radical steps. There was the Marshall 
Plan and the whole foreign-aid program. In 
1949 we joined into our first formal alli- 
ance (i.e., NATO) since 1793. In 1950, we 
went to war in a collective security action 
to stop aggression in Korea. 

Since that time, our efforts at interna- 
tional co-operation have run into increasing 
domestic opposition. President Eisenhower 
was elected at least in part on his promise 
to liquidate the un-won UN action in Korea. 
In 1954, the Bricker Amendment to the 
Constitution came within one vote of re- 
ceiving the required two-thirds vote in the 
Senate. Each year it is more difficult to push 
through Congress the foreign aid and recip- 
rocal trade programs. There are no effective 
plans to strengthen the United Nations, 
which we are helping to turn into a debating 
society, or to agree to effective compulsory 
jurisdiction of the International Court of 
Justice, or to reach an agreement on dis- 
armament. Our various alliances are falling 
apart because of lack of leadership from 
America. 

The anti-internationalists of the current 
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era can be divided into three categories. 
There are the neo-isolationists. They know 
that the old America First type of “isola- 
tionism” is no longer feasible. Yet they are 
opposed to alliances, commitments to inter- 
national organizations, and the admission of 
“alien philosophies.” The Bricker Amend- 
ment is a perfect expression of “neo-isola- 
tionism.” 

There are the “new imperialists.” They 
stress America’s power and insist that we 
deal with the world on our own terms. To 
the new imperialists, compromise is a syno- 
nym for appeasement. They wish to pro- 
mote “free-enterprise capitalism” as the 
economic system for every country in the 
world. They abhor political and military 
neutralism for young nations, forgetting, of 
course, that this is what we professed to 
practice for more than a century of our 
youth. They demand a constant and vitri- 
olic denunciation of everything Russian, 
Chinese, or communistic. The intellectual 
leader of this group is James Burnham, but, 
as Arthur Schlesinger, Jr., has put it, “With 
MacArthur, American isolationism received 
its classical mid-century formulation.” 

There are, lastly, the foot-draggers who 
vehemently deny that they are (or ever 
were) “isolationists” but who, at the same 
time, are unwilling to pay the cost of suc- 
cessful world leadership. They are forever 
dragging their feet, especially when the 
question of money comes up. They agree 
with “internationalism” in principle, but lag 
in practice. For example, they believe that 
foreign aid is a good idea, if (1) it does not 
cost too much, (2) we are in complete con- 
trol of expenditures, and (3) it does not 
interfere with balancing the budget. They 
are constantly worried whether Uncle Sam 
is being a “sucker.” 

In summary, it might be said that after 
Pearl Harbor we did an about-face and 
started in the right direction. The real ques- 


tion is whether we have moved in a straight 
line and are moving rapidly enough. In our 
present circumstances, to move too slowly 
may be as disastrous as moving in the wrong 
direction. 


III. Geography 
Geography has played an important role 


in American “isolationism” and “expansion- 
ism” in three different ways. 


WORLD GEOGRAPHY 


World geography made aloofness toward 
the internal affairs of Europe the only really 
sensible foreign policy for the United States 
during the whole of the nineteenth century 
and at least the first decade of the twentieth. 
Without a wide ocean, the United States, 
like the European powers, would have had 
to design its foreign policy on the active 
possibility of invasion. After 1815, it was 
quite clear that there was no real threat of 
invasion. Therefore, “isolationism” was an 
eminently sensible objective of American 
foreign policy. It was a luxury which we 
could, but others could not, afford. 

Unfortunately, for a number of reasons, 
we tended to ignore the fact that geogra- 
phy did not operate alone. Our safety de- 
pended on it, coupled with the British navy 
and the maintenance of a balance of power 
in Continental Europe. Americans also for- 
got that there was no guaranty that geogra- 
phy would operate in their favor forever. 
Conversely, they began to believe that ge- 
ography alone would guarantee their safety 
forever. If the fallaciousness of this reason- 
ing was not apparent earlier, it was cer- 
tainly made clear on December 7, 1941. 
Technology and politics had overtaken ge- 
ography and made traditional concepts of 
“isolationism” a complete anachronism. 

Since World War II, advances in weap- 
onry have made any concept of safety based 
on geography not only an anachronism but 
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an absurdity. We have gone from an era 
when we were relatively invasion-proof to 
an era when invasion is no longer necessary 
to our destruction. World geography now 
demands that we have military bases around 
the world to achieve any degree of conti- 
nental security. This is, indeed, a far cry 
from the era of just a few years ago when 
Gibraltarism had a considerable number of 
adherents. 


SECTIONALISM 


It has been a generally accepted thesis 
that different geographical sections of the 
country have had different attitudes toward 
foreign policy. However, the historical sig- 
nificance of these differences and the degree 
of their importance today are the subject of 
much dispute. 

The area which has received the most at- 
tention is what is loosely called the “Mid- 
west.” This term frequently is meant to ap- 
ply to at least three areas: the Great Lakes 
states, the Plains states, and the Mountain 
states. Collectively, these areas might be 
called the “heartland” of America. Histori- 
cally and currently, parts of the heartland 
have been more “isolationist” and anti-in- 
ternationalist than the general average of 
the country. It was formerly thought that 
the real center of “isolationism” was in Ohio, 
Indiana, and Illinois (Great Lakes region). 
Regardless of the accuracy of this conclu- 
sion, it is true today that the center of anti- 
internationalism is now centered to the west, 
in the Plains and Mountain states. In fact, 
the Lake states are pretty well “average” on 
attitudes on foreign relations. 

There are a number of reasons why, dur- 
ing the nineteenth and early twentieth cen- 
turies, the “heartland” was so staunchly in 
favor of as little to do with Europe as pos- 
sible. I will mention only three of these. 
First, the area was geographically far re- 
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moved from Europe. It had little interest in 
our relations with the outside world, and it 
did not suffer from even a vague problem of 
security. Second, the heartland has always 
had a very high percentage of immigrants 
who had recently turned their backs on Eu- 
rope. This aspect has been aggravated by 
the area’s unusually high percentage of 
German-Americans and our participation in 
two world wars against Germany. Last, eco- 
nomic factors inclined the Midwest toward 
“isolationism.” The area has always been 
relatively self-sufficient, and during the nine- 
teenth century it had very little trade with 
Europe. It had no interest in protecting 
maritime rights. The midwesterners had un- 
limited economic opportunities at home. 

New England and the North Atlantic 
states have been traditionally known as less 
“isolationist” and more “internationalist” 
than average. The area is geographically 
closest to Europe, and it had the greatest 
stake in international trade, ship-building, 
and manufacturing. The legislators from this 
area, in both major parties, have been and 
are more internationalist-minded than those 
from other areas. 

Until very recently, the South has always 
had the reputation of being highly interna- 
tionalist-minded. Is this true and, if so, why? 
It is certainly true that, as to foreign eco- 
nomic policy, the South has traditionally 
been in favor of low tariffs and international 
co-operation. However, I believe that this 
has been on purely local economic grounds 
rather than on political or idealistic grounds. 
Historically, the South wanted to sell cotton 
to Europe in exchange for cheap manufac- 
tured goods rather than be forced to buy 
expensive manufactured goods from the 
“protected” industries of the North. As the 
South has become industrialized in recent 
years, it has become more “protectionist.” 

Furthermore, the Democrats have been in 
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power when both the League of Nations 
and the United Nations were born, and they 
both became Democratic “projects.” As loyal 
Democrats, the southern politicians felt 
bound to support them. The inference to be 
drawn from this is that southerners were 
drawn to internationalism as much from a 
feeling of party loyalty as from political 
conviction. 

It should also be noted that the South’s 
pervasive anti-Negro feeling is psychologi- 
cally antithetical to any strong attitudes of 
international co-operation. Such a group 
prejudice certainly does not rule out strong 
internationalism on the part of individual 
southerners, but it would be expected to 
bring down the group average. In fact, there 
are pockets of violent aggressive nationalism 
in the South, particularly in the poorer, 
more backward, and more ethnocentric parts 
of the section. 

As to the Far West and the Southwest, I 
have found very few distinguishing traits. 
There are the problems of Mexican-Ameri- 
cans and Oriental-Americans. The West 
Coast was strongly “isolationist” during the 
1930’s, but it is equally strongly internation- 
alist today. 


RURAL-URBAN DIFFERENCES 


It seems quite clear that rural areas are 
much more aggressively nationalist than 
urban areas. During the 1920’s and 1930's 
legislators from rural areas from both parties 
and from all sections of the country had ex- 
tremely high “isolationist” voting records. 
Not only the legislators but the people them- 
selves seem to be much less internationalist- 
minded. The real question is “Why?” I have 
formulated some ideas on this subject, but I 
have nothing to substantiate them and they 
come far from fully satisfying me. This prob- 
lem will require considerable research be- 
fore a full explanation is possible. 


IV. Economics 


By way of introduction, it should be stated 
that this section covers both the relationship 
of foreign economic policy (including eco- 
nomic “isolationism”) to foreign political 
policy and the effect of domestic economic 
factors upon foreign political policy (includ- 
ing political “isolationism”). 


THE RELATIONSHIP OF FOREIGN ECO- 
NOMIC POLICY TO FOREIGN POLITICAL 
POLICY 


It is no exaggeration to say that, at all 
times, the United States has at least two 
foreign policies, more or less distinct because 
of their different and often conflicting ends. 
There is a foreign political policy, which 
has primarily political ends, and there is a 
foreign economic policy, which has primarily 
economic ends. 

In both fields there is a dichotomy be- 
tween nationalist and internationalist means 
to ends. However, prior to ca. 1900, there 
was not any substantial internationalism in 
either field, i.e., very little international co- 
operation in the political field to create con- 
ditions of peace, stability, and peaceful 
change; likewise, very little co-operation in 
the economic field to raise standards of liv- 
ing. National sovereignty went its untram- 
meled way in both the political and the eco- 
nomic spheres: war was a perfectly legiti- 
mate and accepted way of settling disputes; 
tariffs and other restrictions on trade were 
the norm. 

In the political realm, nationalism was 
divided roughly into an active set of atti- 
tudes (expansionism) and a passive set of 
attitudes (“isolationism”). In the same way, 
economic nationalism was divided into two 
distinct types of attitudes, both of which 
meant concentration on one’s own economy. 
One can be called “economic imperialism,” 
i.e., furthering one’s own economic ends by 
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active intervention in the affairs of other 
countries. The other, for lack of a better 
name, might be called “economic isolation- 
ism,” an attempt to further one’s own eco- 
nomic ends (raising the domestic standard 
of living) by cutting one’s economy off from 
those of other countries by means of trade 
restrictions. 

Economic isolationism in extreme form is 
usually put into practice for basically non- 
economic ends. In modern times such iso- 
lationism has been known as “autarchy” and 
usually is adopted for military reasons—to 
develop self-sufficiency for war. That do- 
mestic economic ends are not served by this 
extreme form of economic isolationism is 
shown by the fact that autarchy usually low- 
ers the domestic standard of living. A com- 
plete form of economic isolationism can also 
be practiced for cultural or xenophobic rea- 
sons, as in Japan until the nineteenth cen- 
tury or Yemen even today. Less extreme, 
but much more common, forms of economic 
isolationism exist in protective tariffs and 
other restrictions on trade, and this is where 
the United States comes in. 

It is difficult enough to co-ordinate all the 
various aspects of either the foreign political 
or the foreign economic policy of a country 
as a whole. Of course, it is even more diffi- 
cult to co-ordinate the various aspects of 
both. It is very possible for them to go riding 
off in opposite directions. It is no mean 
problem to harmonize them, even in the 
roughest sense. The problem has been par- 
ticularly difficult in the United States be- 
cause of our governmental system of separa- 
tion of powers. 

Yet, painted in broad brush strokes, our 
foreign political policies and foreign eco- 
nomic policies have been harmonious. Dur- 
ing our first hundred years both were na- 
tionalistic and veered toward “isolationism.” 
Aloofness from the politics of Europe was 
paralleled by the imposition of tariffs against 
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the products of Europe. At the end of the 
nineteenth century, imperialist ambitions 
welded both sets of policies into one con- 
sistent whole. For a very brief period during 
and after World War I, we came close to 
accepting internationalism in both fields. 
Soon after World War I, we returned to 
“normalcy” in the international, as well as 
the domestic, sphere. The broad brush 
strokes were nationalistic in both our politi- 
cal and our economic foreign policies. 

Between August, 1939, and December, 
1941, it was our willingness to use our im- 
mense economic and industrial power that 
saved the Allied cause during the period 
when military and political isolationism per- 
sisted, although in progressively weakened 
forms. After the Japanese plunged us into 
the war, it was our industrial capacity as 
much as any other factor that led us to vic- 
tory. We emerged from the war with an in- 
dustrial output roughly equal to that of the 
rest of the world combined. 


THE EFFECT OF DOMESTIC ECONOMIC 
FACTORS UPON FOREIGN POLITICAL 
POLICY 


An economic determinist could make out 
a creditable case for the proposition that the 
American policy of political “isolationism” 
was brought into existence and had died al- 
most entirely for economic reasons. His case 
would be somewhat as follows: he could 
demonstrate the extreme importance of eco- 
nomic factors in the colonists’ decision to 
revolt, in the post-Revolutionary change 
from a confederated to a federated form of 
government, and in the decision of the 
Founding Fathers to seek political and mili- 
tary aloofness from Europe. On those rare 
occasions when we ventured into European 
politics and war, as in 1798 and 1812, it was 
primarily for economic reasons. During the 
nineteenth century, as we expanded across 
the continent, we developed into the most 
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powerful single economic unit in the world. 
The economic determinist would contend 
that, as our industries grew by leaps and 
bounds, we had, or at least we thought we 
had, a pressing need for overseas markets. 
Thus we took a flier at imperialism. Soon 
the fact that we had grown to be an eco- 
nomic giant gave us a stake, unwanted or 
not, in every major conflict anywhere in the 
world. As we discovered in 1917 and 1941, 
we were no longer able to deal ourselves out 
of the poker game. 

The economic determinist would probably 
claim, and I think rightly, that political or 
military isolationism is possible only for the 
economically weak and geographically re- 
mote country. Once we had become eco- 
nomically powerful and, by our own indus- 
trial efforts, had helped to forge the ma- 
chines which ended our geographical re- 
moteness, political and military isolationism 
was no longer feasible. To our peril, we 
failed to realize this in 1920. But the eco- 
nomic dislocations of World War I and the 
economic nationalism following it soon led 
to a disastrous depression, another war, and, 
eventually, to our acceptance of internation- 
alism in both the economic and the political 
fields. 

Not being an economic determinist, I am 
not sure that I would be in entire agreement 
with such an analysis. However, my disa- 
greement would be primarily one of em- 
phasis. 

The economic roots of isolationism, like 
the political roots, go back into Colonial his- 
tory. Many of the best-known and most 
basic causes of the Revolution were eco- 
nomic. British mercantilism lay at the bot- 
tom of most of the discontent, and even the 
battle cry of the Revolution had an eco- 
nomic ring to it—“No taxation without rep- 
resentation.” One of the outstanding weak- 
nesses of the Articles of Confederation, 
which led to the establishment of the pres- 


ent federal system, was the fact that they 
did not weld the ex-colonies into a single 
economic unit.!¢ 

During the nineteenth century, economic 
factors played a predominant role in politi- 
cal “isolationism.” The conquest and taming 
of the vastly rich North American continent 
occupied the energies of America for a hun- 
dred years. It was to expedite this conquest 
that the Founding Fathers advocated aloof- 
ness from the distractions of European poli- 
tics. Although the Monroe Doctrine had its 
political and military motivations, it also 
served the purpose of discouraging the es- 
tablishment in the Western Hemisphere of a 
serious economic rival to the United States. 
Continental expansion and hemispheric dom- 
ination were both rationalized by the com- 
plex doctrine of manifest destiny, but, as 
Williams has pointed out, “The notion of 
Manifest Destiny has been used as a colossal 
smoke screen to obscure or conceal the mul- 
titude of economic gains that have been part 
and parcel of expansion.”!1 

Furthermore, when we occasionally aban- 
doned our isolationist concentration on conti- 
nental and hemispheric affairs and ventured 
into military or political excursions in Eu- 
rope and the Far East, it was usually because 
of some supposedly overriding economic in- 
terest. Our early wars with the Mediterra- 
nean pirates and with France and Britain 
during the Napoleonic period were for the 
protection of American commerce. Perry’s 
exploits in Japan and our interest in the 
“open door” in such widely separated places 
as China and the Belgian Congo were all 
occasioned by our interest in the right to 





10 An exhaustive study of this question has 
been made by Charles A. Beard in his Economic 
Interpretation of the Constitution (New York: 
Macmillan Co., 1986). 


11B. H. Williams, Economic Foreign Policy 
of the United States (New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., 1929), p. 6. 
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trade. In fact, we stayed pretty much within 
our hemispheric shell except when we were 
drawn out by the lure of jingling coins. 

Although latter-day American imperialism 
(1898-1933) was certainly motivated by 
both political and economic factors, surely 
the latter were as important as the former, 
if not more so. For example, President 
McKinley had a thorough economic analysis 
made of the Philippines before he concluded 
that God had willed that the United States 
should take political control of the whole of 
those islands. The very name given to United 
States imperialism (i.e., dollar diplomacy) 
shows its basic economic character. Again, 
with our “open-door” policy in China, we 
wanted the door kept open to our trade. 

Economic factors certainly played a sub- 
stantial role in our entry into World War I. 
Although our economic stake in an Allied 
victory was of nowhere near so vast an im- 
portance as later claimed by Senator Nye, 
there is no doubt that many of the business 
interests in the country were not averse to 
dropping our “traditional isolationism” in 
1917 and going to the aid of the Allies. The 
submarine issue, over which we actually en- 
tered the war, was basically an economic 
issue, i.e., our rights to trade as a neutral. 

At the conclusion of the war, we found 
ourselves net creditors instead of net debt- 
ors, but this had no effect upon our head- 
long return to normalcy, which, in the 
economic realm as in the political, meant 
unbridled nationalism. 

When the depression of the 1930's hit, 
economic distress drove America much 
deeper into both economic and political na- 
tionalism. America’s reaction to the depres- 
sion was one of introspection. Next to the 
Civil War, it was the greatest challenge to 
its way of life that the United States had 
ever faced. Most Americans seemed to feel 
that if a solution were to be found to the 
economic crisis, it would be found at home 
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and not abroad. We liquidated much of our 
“empire.” We lent very little money abroad. 
We cut our political and economic involve- 
ments abroad to the bone. We were intent 
on making our recovery by standing on our 
own two feet alone. As Denis Brogan has 
put it: “America would do it alone, save 
herself by her exertions and, at best, save 
the world by her example. Let all nations 
pull at their own bootstraps, separately.”!? 

The deeper the depression became, the 
more intense grew both our political and our 
economic isolationism. When the Fascist dic- 
tators initiated their plans to conquer all of 
Europe—or all the world if they could—the 
United States could have saved literally hun- 
dreds of billions of dollars by investing a 
relatively small sum in building up the anti- 
Fascist countries and redressing the balance 
of power. “Ten billion during the thirties for 
the British Empire and Commonwealth, 
France, China, and other opponents of Ger- 
many and Japan might have made the dif- 
ference between peace and war. But only if 
we had been ready to back the dollar with 
our diplomacy, and, if essential, by arms.”13 
We had not the vaguest intention of doing 
any of these things. 

Since World War II, we have followed a 
basically internationalist course in both poli- 
tics and and economics, and, in general, our 
foreign political policies and foreign eco- 
nomic policies have been co-ordinated, with 
the latter being tailored to fit the objectives 
of the former. Even before the war ended, 
we set up UNRRA and planned for such 
international agencies as the International 
Bank and Monetary Fund. 

This notwithstanding, some of our im- 
mediate postwar actions proved to be short- 


12 Denis Brogan, The Price of Revolution 
(New York: Harper & Bros.; London: H. Ham- 
ilton, 1951), p. 198. 


13 Herbert Feis, The Diplomacy of the Dollar 
(Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 1950), p. 63. 
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sighted. We began by underestimating the 
financial and economic straits of our allies. 
This resulted in a precipitate and short- 
sighted discontinuance of Lend Lease and 
a niggardly and inadequate loan to Great 
Britain. 

Beginning with the Truman Doctrine and 
our program of aid to Greece and Turkey in 
1947, the subordination of economics to 
politics in our foreign policy has been almost 
complete. It is necessary only to mention 
such things as the Marshall Plan, Point 4, 
and General Agreements on Tariffs and 
Trade to indicate the magnitude of this sub- 
ordination. That we should help and en- 
courage Europe to integrate into a more 
efficient economic unit, which will compete 
with us for world markets, is a new and 
revolutionary approach to foreign economic 
policy. 

With no intention of belittling our achieve- 
ments, it is necessary to mention certain 
places in which we have been partially or 
wholly unsuccessful in subordinating our do- 
mestic economic interests to our interna- 
tional political interests. One such field is 
tariffs. Although our tariffs have been sub- 
stantially reduced over prewar rates, some 
are still quite high, and there is difficulty 
in getting an extension of the Reciprocal 
Trade Act. Our creation of artificial agri- 
cultural surpluses by subsidization is also 
very harmful to our foreign political pol- 
icies. Also we have failed, partially because 
of economic reasons, to make full use of the 
potentialities inherent in the Point 4 pro- 
gram. Neither the amounts appropriated nor 
the insistence upon United States adminis- 
tration of the funds is designed to achieve 
the maximum political results. 

This has been a very hasty summary of 
the effects of economic factors on foreign 
policy. We have come a long way down the 
road to economic internationalism since the 
1930’s, but the real question is whether we 


have come far enough to save our skins. 
A number of able commentators feel that 
we have not and that events are moving 
faster than our economic thinking. If this is 
true, it is not really surprising. As in the 
political field, we have had to change our 
economic thinking very radically in a very 
short period of time. Vested interests, tradi- 
tion, and human nature are all on the side 
of the status quo. A multitude of domestic 
pressures are felt by the official who wants 
to further a program of economic interna- 
tionalism. Patriotism is on the side of pro- 
tectionism. However, I believe that the real 
foe of economic internationalism is plain and 
simple ignorance. As poorly informed as the 
average American may be regarding inter- 
national political affairs, he is a mass of in- 
formation in this field in comparison with 
international economic affairs. He may have 
a hazy idea of the functions of the UN, but 
the odds are 10,000 to 1 that he does not 
have the vaguest notion of the functions of 
the International Monetary Fund. 


V. Politics 


Before taking up the important question 
of party politics, it might be well to mention 
that our constitutional system itself is highly 
favorable to nationalism. For example, the 
requirements of a two-thirds majority for 
advice and consent to ratification of treaties 
makes the acceptance of any treaty a diffi- 
cult matter. Furthermore, the whole prob- 
lem is aggravated by the system of separa- 
tion of powers. The Congress as a whole has 
been more aggressively nationalistic than 
the Executive in all periods. The Senate has 
always spent a great deal of time and effort 
worrying about its prerogatives. Had the 
Bricker Amendment been adopted, these 
constitutional obstacles to internationalism 
would have been greatly increased. 

When we consider party politics, the main 
question is whether the Republicans as a 
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party and its members as a group have 
tended to be more nationalistic in their atti- 
tudes toward foreign policies than the Dem- 
ocrats. The short answer would seem to be 
Yes, but not much. 

During the first half of the nineteenth 
century the Democrats (Jeffersonians of that 
day) were the expansionists, and the Re- 
publicans (first Federalists and then Whigs) 
were the anti-expansionists. Foreign policy 
was subject to a great amount of partisan- 
ship. The positions of the two major parties 
were reversed after the Civil War. The Re- 
publicans were expansionist, and the Demo- 
crats were anti-expansionist. A new high of 
partisanship on foreign policy was achieved 
in the election of 1900 when McKinley and 
Roosevelt defeated Bryan. Twenty years 
later, another high point was reached—this 
time over whether to co-operate in the new 
internationalist experiment of the League of 
Nations. The GOP was nationalist and iso- 
lationist, and the Democrats were interna- 
tionalist. 

In the period between the wars, the 
Democrats started off highly internationalist, 
but their internationalism was soft-pedaled 
to an inaudible whisper by 1932. The Re- 
publican party was doggedly “isolationist,” 
but at least one Republican President, 
Hoover, was as internationalist in practice 
as was Roosevelt during the first six or seven 
years of his term. The party platforms of 
the era are extremely unhelpful; the voting 
records are of more significance. By 1935, 
both parties were deeply committed to “iso- 
lationism” and “neutrality.” However, most 
of the initiative came from the Republican 
side of the aisle. By 1939, President Roose- 
velt and the Democrats were moving in the 
other direction. Out of conviction or party 
politics, most Republican politicians were 
slow to reverse their steps. 

Since World War II, events have shifted 
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both parties away from aggressive national- 
ism toward a strong internationalist position. 
Officially, at least, both parties are firmly 
against “isolationism” (and sin) and in favor 
of international co-operation (and mother- 
hood). However, this change has not been 
the signal for sweetness and light in party 
politics. There was a short period of bi- 
partisanship under the leadership of Senator 
Vandenberg, but between the time of his 
death and Eisenhower's assumption of office 
there was the worst sort of partisanship. 
This was particularly true regarding Far 
Eastern policies, where the partisanship was 
highlighted by arguments relative to who 
was responsible for not “saving” China, the 
MacArthur free-for-all, etc. 

Even in the periods of bipartisanship, 
there has been a bloc within the GOP which, 
if not opposed to international co-operation, 
could certainly be classified as foot-draggers. 
They have never gotten the upper hand in 
the party, but they certainly have played a 
very influential role and have exacted their 
price on a number of occasions. Likewise, 
the Democrats are not a solid phalanx of 
internationalists. They have both the “econ- 
omizers” and a few southern racists who are 
very harmful. 

I have analyzed the voting records in both 
Houses of Congress over the last ten years 
on a large number of isues involving inter- 
national affairs. The results show that, on 
the whole, the Republicans are less in favor 
of international co-operation in practice than 
the Democrats even under the GOP Admin- 
istration since 1952. However, sectional dif- 
ferences play an important role in these 
party differences. 

One crying need today is for a consistent 
bipartisanship in foreign affairs. “Foreign 
policy has become the issue of national sur- 
vival. Yet, politically, we are organized to 
make the needs of foreign policy secondary 
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to even relatively minor domestic pres- 
sures.” 14 


VI. National and Ethnic Origins 


National and ethnic origins have an in- 
fluence on attitudes toward foreign relations. 
However, in most instances, the effect varies 
according to a number of variables. 

a) The influence depends upon what the 
origin is. For example, Italian-Americans are 
more “hyphenated” than Canadian-Ameri- 
cans. 

b) The influence depends upon how many 
generations intervene between the person 
and his European origin. 

c) The emotional attachment tends to be 
ambivalent; there is both an attraction and 
a repulsion vis-a-vis “the old country.” 

d) The effect of national origins is usually 
limited to one narrow sphere of American 
foreign relations. 

A great many international questions have 
become domestic issues because of the fact 
of national origins. United States participa- 
tion in two world wars is an excellent exam- 
ple. After World War I, the Americans of 
German, Irish, and Italian descent deserted 
the Democrats because of “Wilson’s war and 
peace.” As President Roosevelt moved closer 
to war, he lost the German and Italian votes 
in the election of 1940, but he picked up 
the votes of most Americans of Jewish, Po- 
lish, or Norwegian origins. 

It is difficult to assess the importance of 
ethnic and national origin. There is the ex- 
treme position of Samuel Lubell,!> who ex- 
plains “Midwest isolationism” almost wholly 
in terms of German-American opposition to 
United States participation in two world 





14 Samuel Lubell, The Future of American 
Politics (2d ed.; Garden City, N.Y.: Doubleday, 
1956), p. 251. 


15 Ibid., pp. 146 ff. 


wars. My conclusion is that,. although the 
question of origin is important, it is invaria- 
bly mixed up with other factors, such as 
religion, ruralism, etc. If midwestern isola- 
tionism depends, as Lubell insists, on Ger- 
man-American influence, you would expect 
the same German-Americans to be wild en- 
thusiasts for NATO and the rearmament of 
Germany, but you will not find this to be the 
case today. One cannot ignore the personal- 
ity factors which underlie broader attitudes 
of aggressive nationalism. However, I would 
go this far in agreeing with Lubell: the 
presence of a high percentage of German- 
Americans, concentrated in the area, living 
in rural communities, existing in cultural 
isolation, and being opposed to the two 
world wars would all tend to give the area 
an isolationist and antiwar flavor—especially 
the latter. 

A good example of the influence of na- 
tional origin are the Irish-Americans, who 
have been influenced primarily by their 
hatred of the British. This hatred has had 
an appreciable effect on their attitudes to- 
ward American alliance with Britain in two 
world wars. The Italian-Americans are still 
highly emotionally involved in the future of 
the old country. They were quite influential 
in lobbying against American sanctions 
against Italy in 1935. They actively partici- 
pated in the Italian election of 1948 on the 
side of the Christian Democrats. 

The ethnic basis of isolationism shrank 
considerably between World War I and 
World War II. As to the latter, only the 
German-Americans were die-hard anti-inter- 
ventionists; but Scandinavians had deserted 
the fold, the Irish were weakened, and the 
Jews and eastern Europeans were violently 
interventionist. It is also worth noting that 
the ethnic basis has been drying up steadily 
over the past quarter-century because of the 
greatly reduced flow of immigration. 
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VII. Religion 


Before attempting to decide on the im- 
portance of religion in the formation of atti- 
tudes on foreign relations, it is necessary to 
note that religion plays a relatively small 
role in the formation of attitudes in general 
as far as most Americans of today are con- 
cerned. For most Americans, religion has 
become a one-hour-a-week proposition, and 
its influence as a whole is very limited in- 
deed. In fact, the nation has replaced re- 
ligion as the group to which prime devotion 
is now given. 

It is essential to distinguish between the 
official positions that various churches take 
on international affairs and the effect that 
the same religions have on the attitudes of 
their adherents toward international affairs. 
The great majority of churches in America 
are staunchly and outspokenly “internation- 
alist” in their official pronouncements, but 
their policies, principles, and teachings may 
well influence their members in the adoption 
of ultra-nationalistic attitudes. 

Catholicism is the largest single sect in 
the United States; it plays a very large role 
in the lives of its members, and the Catholic 
church is a most powerful supra-national 
organization in itself. Some American Cath- 
olics tend to be overnationalistic and over- 
patriotic. They attempt to be 110 per cent 
Americans. There are a number of reasons 
for this. They are trying to overcome a repu- 
tation of belonging to a “foreign group,” 
which has a double sense of loyalty. Fur- 
thermore, many of them are “second-gener- 
ation Americans.” 

The Vatican has had a profound influence 
upon the attitudes of America’s Catholics 
toward a large number of specific issues on 
foreign policy, including several important 
questions in the last twenty years. For ex- 
ample, American Catholics were violently 
opposed to American sanctions against Italy 
in 1935. They were equally adamant against 
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American aid to the Republican government 
during the Spanish Civil War. Despite a few 
dissident voices, the Catholic church in 
America as a whole was doggedly anti-inter- 
ventionist in the period 1939-41. 

It must not be forgotten, however, that 
the popes have been and continue to be 
staunch internationalists. Pope Pius XII has 
supported the UN in every way possible. 
How much effect all of this has had on indi- 
vidual American Catholics is hard to ascer- 
tain. What is known is that American Cath- 
olics are greatly influenced in their attitudes 
on specific foreign problems by the position 
of the Vatican and that, during the crucial 
1930's, this influence was strongly in the di- 
rection of American aloofness from the af- 
fairs of Europe. American Catholics were in 
the front ranks of the “isolationists.” 

With the establishment of Israel in 1948, 
American Jews found themselves faced with 
a problem similar to that which had always 
faced American Catholics, i.e., accusations 
of double loyalty. Before this time, American 
Jews had very little to distinguish them re- 
garding attitudes on foreign relations except 
that they were generally more “internation- 
alist” than the average. They were ardent 
League of Nations supporters because they 
felt that there would be more security for 
Jews everywhere when protected by a strong 
international organization. There was also 
the possibility of achieving a Jewish home- 
land through the instrumentality of the 
League. American Jews were particularly 
anti-isolationist during the 1930’s, when they 
were for helping anyone who would oppose 
Hitlerism. Today, they are staunch support- 
ers of the UN. They are particularly inter- 
ested, not only in the UN role in the Holy 
Land, but also in the UN promotion of the 
Genocide Convention and the Human Rights 
Covenants. 

Any attempt to generalize about the Prot- 
estant churches in America is very difficult 
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indeed. Some are influenced by the ethnic 
and national origins of the churches and 
their believers. For example, the Episcopal 
church in America was generally “interven- 
tionist” in the periods prior to America’s 
entry into both world wars. This can be at- 
tributed almost wholly to ties with England. 
Conversely, several branches of the Luther- 
an church were violently “isolationist” in the 
same periods because of their ties with Ger- 
many. Other religious groups are strongly 
pacifist. Some of these, such as the Society 
of Friends, are in the front ranks of the in- 
ternationalists, while others, such as the 
Mennonites, are more conventional. Finally, 
there are the dissident sects, like Jehovah’s 
Witnesses, who are either antipolitical or 
apolitical, both nationally and internationally. 


VIII. Education 


Feelings of nationalism and patriotism (or 
their converse, internationalism) are not in- 
stinctual but rather learned sentiments; peo- 
ple are not born with them; they are ac- 
quired after birth. The trouble is not that 
people are taught to be loyal to their coun- 
try—this is both necessary and good. The 
trouble is that they are taught to be loyal to 
their country to the exclusion of every other 
loyalty, and especially any loyalty to any 
supra-national political group. As Secretary 
Dulles has pointed out, “The [devil concept 
of other nations] would be less potent in the 
field of international relations . . . were his- 
tory written and taught on a factual and im- 
partial, rather than a dramatic and partial, 
basis.” However, it usually is written on a 
highly dramatic and a highly partial basis. 

One thing about which there is doubt is 
the relation between the amount of educa- 
tion and attitudes of aggressive nationalism. 
What research there has been would point 
to a positive but small correlation between 
internationalism and the level of education, 
or, put another way, the less well educated 


tend to be more nationalistic: A great deal 
more work must be done in this field be- 
fore any hard-and-fast conclusions can be 
reached. 

Very little time and effort are spent in 
most American schools in teaching about 
the requirements of international society. 
Rarely are children trained to think about 
international society as a whole and the fact 
that positive action must be taken to organ- 
ize a workable system. Furthermore, not 
only are most American schools deficient in 
the amount of time they devote to “interna- 
tional subjects,” many of them are counter- 
productive in what they do teach in the rel- 
atively small time allotted to such subjects. 
They stress superpatriotism and aggressive 
nationalism rather than internationalism. 

Textbooks in America have traditionally 
been very partial. Everything is painted in 
blacks and whites. There has been some im- 
provement in the last generation or two, but 
there is still a great deal of room for im- 
provement. There is still a great deal of 
pressure being applied, not only by state 
laws, but also by numerous patriotic and 
veterans’ organizations. 

One fact of prime importance is that a 
child’s eventual attitudes on questions of 
foreign affairs may have been determined 
before he enters school, before he knows 
anything about world society and its prob- 
lems. Of course, parental precepts and 
teaching will have a strong influence—a 
“flag-waving” parent will probably raise a 
“flag-waving” child. But of equal or greater 
importance is the fact that a person’s atti- 
tudes on foreign policy are intimately con- 
nected with his attitudes on a mass of other 
subjects; and all of these depend primarily 
on his personality structure, which is formed 
early in life. In Part II of this study, an 
analysis will be made of the effect of psy- 
chological (i.e., non-sociological) factors 
upon attitudes on foreign policy. 
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IX. Conclusions to Part I 


American “isolationism” has never been 
more than pseudo-isolationism. 

During the nineteenth century it meant 
“aloofness from the internal political affairs 
of Europe.” During this period, there were 
exceptions to the policy, and it never was 
applied to any area other than Europe. 

As the handmaiden of expansionism, the 
policy of aloofness toward Europe during 
the nineteenth century was highly logical 
and successful. However, many misconcep- 
tions arose with respect to it which made it 
a millstone around our necks during the 
twentieth century. Furthermore, it was not 
clearly understood that expansionism, if car- 
ried far enough, would inevitably make a 
policy of aloofness toward Europe com- 
pletely unworkable. 

Although the failure of “isolationism” in 
practice in the twentieth century was due 
in large measure to historical misconcep- 
tions, its strength was also based on a num- 
ber of other factors, such as geography, 
economics, and domestic politics. 

In Part II an attempt shall be made to 
demonstrate that “isolationism” and expan- 
sionism are closely related expressions of na- 
tionalism and have very compatible psvcho- 
logical bases. 
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A systematization of Gandhian ethics of 


conflict resolution 


ARNE NAESS 
University of Oslo 


I. Introductory Remarks 


Since 1947 a great number of publica- 
tions in the social sciences (taken in a 
broad sense) and in philosophy have had 
peaceful co-operation between the major 
power constellations of today as a main or 
subsidiary topic. Various surveys, such as 
the UNESCO publication The Nature of 
Conflict, show a reassuring richness in as- 
pects and approaches. There has been little 
done, however, to utilize the vast potential 
of those attitudes of non-violence which have 
crystallized in more or less explicit ethical 
doctrines. Comparatively few publications 
attempt a synthesis of philosophical and so- 
cial science approaches. In this paper an ex- 
ample of such a synthesis will be offered. 

Any normative, systematic ethics contain- 
ing a general norm against violence will be 
called an “ethics of non-violence.” (The 
norm must, of course, exclude war for de- 
fensive purposes.) The term “violence” 
must cover not only open, physical violence 
but also injury and psychic terror. The term 
“hostility” would, perhaps, give rise to more 
adequate associations. In the following an 
instance of such an ethics of non-violence, 
that of Gandhi will be given in a con- 
densed, systematized form. This has not 
been attempted before. The task is impor- 
tant in part because it makes it more easy 
to distinguish essentials from non-essentials, 
and features due to particular historical sit- 
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uations from features of general, timeless, 
or at least very permanent validity or ap- 


plicability. 


II. Systematization D of Gandhian 
Ethics of Conflict Resolution 


This part of the paper has a definite, 
very limited purpose: to give a brief and 
highly condensed exposition of one part of 
Gandhi's ethics of conflict. 

In the realm of political action, Gandhi's 
views and precepts were usually explicit. 
According to his ethics, explicitness is a 
duty. His politically relevant actions were 
innumerable, and he made a running com- 
ment on them in terms of ethical appraisals. 
This makes it practicable to work out broad 
interrelated groups of sentences represent- 
ing rational reconstructions or models cov- 
ering Gandhi's ethically relevant verbal be- 
havior. 

The primary sources for this kind of in- 
quiry are historical documents and other 
materials concerning Gandhi's activities, his 
own systematic writings, and his corre- 
spondence and the conversations, speeches, 
and so on, which were recorded or sum- 
marized by Mahadev Desai and _ others. 
Much of this material has already been 
printed and is easily available. 

If I were to mention a publication which 
has particularly high value for rational re- 
constructions, I should choose the first vol- 
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ume of his Non-Violence in Peace and War. 
It was not written completely by Gandhi 
himself. It includes not only a collection of 
newspaper articles and letters but also re- 
cordings of conversations. They are all 
dated, and most of them refer to well-known 
political actions going on at the time. The 
concrete nature of the problems at issue 
does not reduce the philosophical value of 
the material. On the contrary. The interpre- 
tation of ethical texts of professional phi- 
losophers are usually hindered by an almost 
complete lack of reference to application in 






The version D is a condensed and there- 
fore to some extent a rough exposition of 
the system. Concerning the adequacy of sys- 
tematization D, the following should be 
added: The norms N1-N25 and most of the 
hypotheses are selected on the basis of a 
survey of norms and hypotheses in Gandhi's 
writings. Some of our formulations are rath- 
er close to those of Gandhi, others are only 
indirectly or in part derived from him. Our 
main concern has been to assure that all 
norms of group ethics. necessary to justify 


and explain satyagraha (as described by 
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DIAGRAM SHOWING DERIVATIONS IN SYSTEMATIZATION D 


concrete situations. This holds good for 
Plato, Hobbes, Nietzsche, and others. Even 
constructed examples are sometimes lacking. 
Without abundant application to concrete 
and well-known situations, ethical doctrines 
are almost impenetrable to analysis. 

In the following, one particular version, 
“D,” of one particular rational reconstruc- 
tion in the form of a normative system will 
be outlined. The system belongs to the class 
of systems which outline, reflect, or portray 
not all Gandhian thought but Gandhi's ethics 
of group struggle between 1907 and 1934. 
It does this, as far as I can judge, sufficiently 
closely and extensively to be considered an 
adequate rational reconstruction. 


Gandhi) are included, in a rough way, in 
N1-N25 and that no norm is contrary to the 
spirit of the formulations found in Gandhi's 
texts. Thus completeness or comprehensive- 
ness has ranked high in our choice of D as 
a first approximation to an optimal version 
of the system. 

The (necessary) documentation in testing 
the degree of material adequacy of the sys- 
tematization D requires a separate article. 
Most of the quotations and comments re- 
quired in such documentation are already 
published (in Norwegian) (2). 

The question will not be raised as to what 
extent systematizations and systems may dif- 
fer and still belong to the class of adequate 
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rational reconstructions. There are presum- 
ably considerable changes in content which 
might be made without doing violence to 
the available observational material. 

The ethics of group struggle is conceived 
in this article as a part of ethics in general, 
but with a certain amount of independence: 
the total set of its norms is derived from a 
small number of norms which concern group 
struggle and a set of (non-normative) hy- 
potheses. 

The dependence of the part upon the 
whole of ethics is structurally shown by the 
derivation of the basic norms concerning 
group struggle from norms of other parts of 
ethics. This dependence is also indicated by 
the fact that some of the norms of the par- 
ticular version of the ethics of group strug- 
gle outlined here (“systematization D”) can 
be derived from norms of other parts of 
ethics by processes of inference which do 
not include the basic norms of the ethics of 
group struggle. Thus norm N8, “Do not 
humiliate or provoke your opponent,” in 
systematization D is derived from norm N4 
and hypothesis H9, that is, from “If you are 
not able to subsume any of a group of rele- 
vant actions or attitudes as in themselves 
violent or constructive, then choose that ac- 
tion or attitude which most probably re- 
duces the tendency to violence in the par- 
ticipants in the struggle” and “You invite 
violence from your opponent by humiliating 
and provoking him.” But norm N8 might as 
well be derived from a code of conduct con- 
cerning behavior toward others, whether 
participants in a struggle or not. The histor- 
ical data permit (of course) a number of 
different explications of the derivation of the 
top norm N1 of systematization D from top 
norms of general ethics. Here is one possi- 
bility, the *D-systematization. It is expressed 
in terms which certainly require much com- 
ment but which may be good enough for 
the present purpose of illustrating the de- 
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pendence of the ethics of group struggle 
upon other parts of ethics: 


°N1. Seek complete self-realization. 

°H1. Complete self-realization presupposes 
that you seek truth. 

°H2. All living beings are ultimately one. 

°H8. Violence against yourself makes com- 
plete self-realization impossible. 

°H4. Violence against any living being is 
violence against yourself (derived from 
*H2). 

°H5. Violence against any living being 
makes complete self-realization impossible 
(derived from *H8 and *H4). 

*N2. Realize non-violence and seek truth 
(derived from *N1, *H1, and *H5). 

N1. Act in group struggle and act, more- 
over, in a way conducive to long-term, 
universal, maximal reduction of violence. 


The derivation of N1 from the basic gen- 
eral norm of self-realization permits us to 
picture the ethics of group struggle as an 
application of that norm to particular situ- 
ations. It should be noted that N1 is not 
characteristic of consistent (or rather ex- 
treme) pacifist positions, since it may be 
argued, without attacking N1, that killing 
in group struggle may in some situations be 
more conducive to the long-term, universal 
reduction of violence than non-killing. 


SYSTEMATIZATION D 


N1. Act in group struggle and act, more- 
over, in a way conducive to long-term 
universal reduction of violence. 


Sentence N1 is intended to express the 
top norm of the system. All other norms 
are conceived to be derivable from this 
norm + hypotheses. The normative power 
of the system rests with N1 and NI1 alone. 
Instead of using the phrase “hypotheses and 
norms of the system,” we might as well have 
the phrase “descriptions and prescriptions.” 
The term “hypothesis” is used because it 
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suggests what we wish to emphasize, the 
empirical, a posteriori, character of the state- 
ments. Since all norms of the system except 
N1 are prescribed only under the condition 
that certain hypotheses are true, the whole 
system except N1 is, in principle, open to 
scrutiny from a scientific point of view. That 
is, the validity of every single statement of 
the ethics of group struggle depends upon 
the truth and tenability of a set of empirical 
hypotheses, testable only by the techniques 
of the social sciences. This is asserted here 
in relation to systematization D only, but 
other systematizations would show a similar 
implicit dependence upon social science. 

The top norm N1 is preferred to a norm 
simply saying “Do not use violence,” be- 
cause, among other things, it would be too 
narrow. N1 envisages a reduction of vio- 
lence, not only the reduction of one’s own 
violence. Gandhi demands not only personal 
abstention from violence but a conduct that 
does not provoke violence on the part of the 
opponent or anybody else affected by our 
conduct. Thus we should not humiliate him 
by certain kinds of passive resistance, be- 
cause this is likely to produce hatred, which, 
in turn, may strengthen his disposition to- 
wards future use of violence. 

There is another important aspect of N1: 
it requires that we act in group struggles 
and do not run away from the area of con- 
flict. Here the basic attitude of the karama- 
yogi reveals itself: one cannot retreat to the 
solitudes of the Himalayas in order to follow 
N1, because non-violence by mere isolation 
from others is not likely to induce non-vio- 
lent behavior in others. It is by personal in- 
teraction in conflict situations that we can 
best reduce violence. 

The use of the term “violence” in Gan- 
dhian texts is such that sometimes rather 
narrow and sometimes rather broad concepts 
can be made to fit the occurrence of the 
term. On the whole, “violence” is used to 


include much more than physical violence 
and injury. In this article we shall leave 
much of the ambiguity and vagueness un- 
touched. For the purpose of systematization 
of a somewhat higher level of verbal pre- 
cision than D, the following definition may 
suffice: 

DeFiniTIon 1: “The person P is violent 
toward the person Q in a given situation S 
(or at a given time T)” shall mean the same 
as “The person P is injuring or coercing, or 
he intends to injure or coerce, or he would, 
if given opportunity (in that situation) in- 
jure or coerce the person Q in the situation 
S (or at the time T).” 

The person Q may be P himself. In a next 
approximation to an adequate systematiza- 
tion, the terms “injure” and “coerce” would 
also either have to be carefully introduced 
or substituted by others. 


H1. The means determine the results. 


Gandhi formulated his view on this point 
in a most categorical way. For instance, he 
wrote: “Means and ends are convertible in 
my philosophy of life. They say ‘means are, 
after all, means.’ I would say ‘means are, 
after all, everything.’ As the means, so the 
end.” And he has expressed his idea in this 
way: “The means may be likened to a seed, 
the end to a tree; and there is just the same 
inviolable connection between the means 
and the end as there is between the seed 
and the tree.” H1 might also be thus formu- 
lated: The character of the means determines 
the character of the results. 

Hypotheses H2 and H3 below are de- 
rived from H1. They may, however, be con- 
sidered separately; those who hesitate to 
accept Gandhi's strong view of means and 
ends should not make their evaluation of 
H2 and H3 wholly dependant on H1. The 
latter is difficult to confirm in its extremely 
general form. 
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H2. In a group struggle you can keep the 
goal-directed motivation and the ability 
to work effectively for the realization of 
the goal stronger than the destructive, 
violent tendencies and the tendencies to 
passiveness and despondency only by 
making a constructive program part of 
your campaign and by giving all phases 
of your struggle, as far as possible, a con- 
structive character. 


A quotation from his paper Harijan 
(1946) indicates how important Gandhi 
found this hypothesis: “By hammering away 
at it through painful years,” replied Gandhi, 
“people have begun to see that there is a 
potency in non-violence, but they have not 
seen it in all its fulness and beauty. If they 
had responded to all the steps that had to be 
taken for the effective organization of non- 
violence and carried out in their fulness the 
various items of the eighteen-fold construc- 
tive programme, our movement would have 
taken us to our goal. But today our minds 
are confused because our faith in construc- 
tive work is so weak.” 

We assume tacitly that the goal is accept- 
able from the point of view of Gandhi's 
ethics as a whole. This assumption is used in 
relation to other hypotheses and norms of 
systematization D. The system is conceived 
as a part of a general system of ethics, and 
directives as to how to fight for a bad cause 
are irrelevant. This note is important be- 
cause otherwise one cannot assume, as in 
H2, that there is an incompatibility between 
goal-directed motivation and destructive, vi- 
olent tendencies. 


H3. Being violent counteracts long-term, 
universal reduction of violence. 


The qualification “long-term, universal” is 
used in order to provide a basis for the argu- 
ment that, even if the short-term result of 
a war or of a minor violent act may be com- 
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plete suppression of a large-scale violence 
that at the moment is threatening, the long- 
term effects of the violence are likely to re- 
sult in more violence than was avoided as 
an immediate result. 


N2. Make a constructive program part of 
your campaign and give, as far as possi- 
ble, all phases of your struggle a construc- 
tive character. 


Norm N2 is conceived to be derivable 
from N1 and the hypothesis H2. 


N83. Never resort to violence against your 
opponent. 


This norm is conceived to be derivable 
from N1 and H38. Actually, as formulated 
above, no derivation is, of course, possible 
in any strictly logical sense. Such derivation 
would require complete formalization of 
the system. Here we can only offer a point 
of departure for explications with adequate 
logical relations. Remarks similar to this are 
called for in many other instances in the fol- 
lowing where the terms “derive” and “de- 
rivable” are used. 


N4. If you are not able to subsume any of 
a group of relevant actions or attitudes as 
in themselves violent or constructive, then 
choose that action or attitude which most 
probably reduces the tendency toward vi- 
olence (i.e., violent actions or attitudes) 
in the participants in the struggle (parti- 
sans as well as opponents). 


This norm is derived from N1 as a speci- 
fication of it (it might also be conceived as 
derived from N1 and H1). 

The next norms are derived from norms 
N2, N3, and N4 with the aid of further hy- 
potheses. In order to facilitate surveying the 
systematization as a whole, we shall write 
it out in a somewhat schematic way. 

A norm is said to be on level k, k > 1, if 
it is directly derived from a norm of level 
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k — 1 together with certain hypotheses or 
as a specification of it. A hypothesis is said 
to be of level k, if it is used in the direct 
derivation of level k + 1. 

First-level norms and hypotheses: 

N1, Hl, H2, H8. 

Second-level norms and hypotheses: 

N2. Derived from N1 and H2. 

N38. Derived from N1 and H3. 

N4. Derived from N1 or from N1 and 
Hl. 


H4. You can give the struggle a construc- 
tive character only if you conceive it and 
carry it through as a struggle in favor of 
human beings and certain values, thus 
eventually fighting antagonisms, but not 
antagonists. 

H5. It will have a constructive effect on you 
yourself and on those for whom you strug- 
gle if you live together with them and do 
constructive work for them. 

H6. It will create a natural basis for con- 
fidence in you among those for whom you 
struggle if you live together with them 
and do constructive work for them. 

H7. All human beings have interests—at 
least long-term interests—in common (de- 
rivable from *H2). 

H8. Co-operation on common goals reduces 
the chance that the actions and attitudes 
of the participants in the conflict will be- 
come violent. 

H9. You invite violence from your opponent 
by humiliating or provoking him. 

Thus, if as part of a boycott of a univer- 
sity or a shop you lie down in the corridors 
so as to make it impossible for those opposed 
to the boycott to avoid stepping on you, 
your opponent is humiliated. He may refrain 
from entering the building for respectable 
ethical reasons or do it with resentment and 
anger. He is not likely to be won to your 
case, but, on the contrary, he will be more 


willing to use extreme measures in the con- 


flict. 


H10. Thorough knowledge of the relevant 
facts and factors increases the chance of 
a non-violent realization of the goal of 
your campaign. . 
Gandhi always acquired a_ thorough 
knowledge of relevant circumstances before 
he acted, and he warned his adherents 
against advocating his cause before they 
knew well the different aspects of the prob- 
lems concerned. 


H11. Secrecy and distortion or avoidance of 
truth reduce the chance of a non-violent 
realization of the goal of your campaign. 


As has been indicated above, in the *D- 
systematization, the demand for truth was 
central in Gandhi's ethics. 

It might be pointed out here as a subhy- 
pothesis that the intention to keep certain 
plans, moves, motives, and objectives secret 
influences our behavior so that we cannot 
face our opponent openly; such an intention 
is also more easily revealed to the opponent 
than we are likely to believe. 


H12. You are less likely to take a violent 
attitude, the better you make clear to 
yourself what are the essential points in 
your cause and your struggle. 

H13. Your opponent is less likely to use 
violent means, the better he understands 
your conduct and your case. 


On the whole, Gandhi would insist that 
we inform our opponent more completely 
and especially by action, not mere procla- 
mations. 


H14. There is a disposition in every oppo- 
nent such that wholehearted, intelligent, 
strong, and persistent appeal in favor of 
a good cause is able ultimately to con- 
vince him. 
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Gandhi tended to include any normal 
person in the intended field of validity of 
this hypothesis, interpreting “normal” wide 
enough to cover Hitler. A person’s capacity 
to convince the opponent may be inade- 
quate, but it can be developed. 


H15. Mistrust stems from misjudgment, es- 
pecially of the disposition of your oppo- 
nent to answer trust with trust and mis- 
trust with mistrust. 


There are many examples in Gandhi's 
writings of this conception of trust and mis- 
trust. His life likewise offers examples of 
the way he trusted people strongly opposed 
to him and the courage he thus proved. He 
repeatedly risked his own life by believing 
that he could trust his opponents when he 
met them personally. 


H16. The tendency to misjudge our oppo- 
nent and his case in an unfavorable direc- 
tion increases his and our tendency to 
resort to violence. 

H17. You can win most thoroughly with 
non-violent means by turning your oppo- 
nent into a believer in and supporter of 
your case. 


No effort has been made to derive some 
of the hypotheses from others. By suitable 
modifications, H15 and H17 might be de- 
rived from H14. 

Third-level norms and hypotheses: 


N5 (derived from N2 and H4). Conceive 
your struggle and carry it through as a 
positive struggle in favor of human beings 
and certain values, thus eventually fight- 
ing antagonisms, but not antagonists. 


It may be mentioned, as an example, that 
Gandhi in his most famous campaign sup- 
ported the people in making salt rather than 
instigate them against the empire salt pro- 
ducers and their factories. The situation de- 
sired was anticipated. One should fight the 
antagonism, not the antagonists. 
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N6 (derived from N2 and H5 or from N4 
and H6). Live together with those for 
whom you struggle and do constructive 
work for them. 

N7 (derived from N2 and H7 or from N4 
and H7 and H8). Try to formulate the 
essential interests which you and your op- 
ponent have in common and try to estab- 
lish a co-operation with your opponent on 
this basis. 

N8 (derived from N83 or from N4 and H9). 
Do not humiliate or provoke your oppo- 
nent. 

N9 (derived from N4 and H10). Acquire 
the best possible knowledge of the facts 
and factors relevant to the non-violent 
realization of the goal of your cause. 

N10 (derived from N4 and H11). Do your 
utmost in order to be in full accordance 
with the truth in your description of indi- 
viduals, groups, institutions, and circum- 
stances relevant to the struggle. 

N11 (derived from N4 and H11). Do not 
use secret plans or moves or keep objec- 
tives secret. 

N12 (derived from N4 and H12 and H13). 
Announce your case and the goal of your 
campaign explicitly and clearly, distin- 
guishing essentials from non-essentials. 

N13 (derived from N4 and H13). Seek per- 
sonal contact with your opponent and be 
available to him. 

N14 (derived from N3 or from N4 and 
H16). Do not judge your opponent hard- 
er than yourself. 

N15 (derived from N4, H14, H15, and 
H16). Trust your opponent. 

N16 (derived from N4, H14, and H17). 
Turn your opponent into a believer in 
and supporter of your case. 

H18. You provoke your opponent if you 
destroy his property. 

H19. Adequate understanding of your op- 
ponent presupposes personal Einfiihlung. 

H20. Avoidance of misjudgment of your 
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opponent and his case presupposes under- 
standing him and his case. 

H21. If one keeps in mind one’s own falli- 
bility and failures, opponents are less like- 
ly to be misjudged in an unfavorable way, 
and their case underestimated intellectu- 
ally or morally. 

H22. Every political action, your own in- 
cluded, is likely to be based, in part, on 
mistaken views and to be carried out in 
an imperfect way. 

H23. You make it difficult for your oppo- 
nent to turn to support of your case if you 
are unwilling to compromise on non- 
essentials. 

H24. It furthers the conversion of your op- 
ponent if he understands that you are 
sincere. 

H25. The best way of convincing your op- 
ponent of your sincerity is to make sacri- 
fices for your cause. 

H26. During a campaign, change of its de- 
clared objective makes it difficult for op- 
ponents to trust your sincerity. 


Gandhi has in mind the expansion of ob- 
jectives at moments of weakness in the op- 
ponent, and contraction when it seems that 
the strength of the opponent has been un- 
derrated. 

Fourth level of norms: 


N17 (derived from N8 and H18). Do not 
destroy property belonging to your op- 
ponent. 

N18 (derived from N14 and H19 and H20). 
Cultivate personal Einfiihlung with your 
opponent. 

N19 (derived from N10 or from N14 and 
H20). Do not formulate your case and 
the goal of your campaigns and that of 
your opponent in a biased way. 

N20 (derived from N14 and H21). Keep 
in mind and admit your own mistakes and 
weaknesses. 

N21 (derived from N14 and H21). Keep in 


mind and admit the possibility that you 
are factually or morally mistaken, even 
when you sincerely believe that you are 
not. 

N22 (derived from N16 and H22 and H23). 
Be always willing to compromise in non- 
essentials. 

N23 (derived from N16 and H24). 

Do not exploit a weakness in the position 
of your opponent. 

N24 (derived from N16 and H24 and H25). 
Be willing to make sacrifices for your 
cause. 

N25 (derived from N16 and H24 and 
H26). During a campaign, do not change 
its objective by making its goal wider or 
narrower. 


EXEMPLIFICATION AND ELABORATION 


In this section I shall illustrate how the 
meager outline can be taken as a starting 
point for a more substantial presentation. 
Something will be said on two of the norms 
of the system, N2 and N23, just in order to 
make them more understandable and also 
more subject to criticism. 

“Make a constructive program part of 
your campaign.”—The importance of this 
norm, N2 in systematization D, stems in 
part from the conviction of Gandhi that, if 
it is ignored by some sections of the sup- 
porters of satyagraha, the strongest non-vio- 
lent methods in fight for political freedom 
are rendered inapplicable. Only those who 
are able to take upon them the tasks of con- 
structive community service are sufficiently 
mature for intense non-violent struggle. In 
1930 Gandhi stressed that he could not ad- 
vise civil disobedience campaigns because 
N2 was unlikely to be fulfilled. Insufficient 
constructive content of the fight for freedom 
would make it overwhelmingly probable 
that there would be violence. Gandhi was 
determined to stop a civil disobedience cam- 
paign in case of violence, such as happened 
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at Chaura Chauri, where some English po- 
licemen were murdered. 

Gandhi insisted on constructive definitions 
of goals and subgoals and demanded that 
Indians should work together on peaceful 
economic and other projects, thereby ac- 
quiring a spirit of mutual trust and a habit 
of sacrifice in the interest of the wider goals. 
In India such work was organized and 
planned under the name of “The Construc- 
tive Program.” The norms saying that one 
should contribute to the implementation of 
the constructive program make up an inte- 
gral part of the Gandhian ethics of group 
struggle. It is not a mere accessory. 

A couple of quotations will make the 
point clearer. In his argumentation in Janu- 
ary, 1930, that the atmosphere is not such 
that a mass civil disobedience campaign can 
be started, Gandhi says among other things: 


Constructive programme is not essential for 
local civil disobedience for specific relief as in 
the case of Bardoli. Tangible common grievance 
restricted to a particular locality is enough. But 
for such an indefinable thing as Swaraj [free- 
dom], people must have previous training in 
doing things of All-India interest. Trust begotten 
in the pursuit of continuous constructive work 
becomes a tremendous asset at the critical mo- 
ment. Constructive work therefore is for a non- 
violent army what drilling etc., is for an army 
designed for bloody warfare. Individual civil dis- 
obedience among an unprepared people and by 
leaders not known to or trusted by them is of no 
avail, a mass civil disobedience is an impossi- 
bility. The more therefore the progress of the 
bility. The more therefore the progress of the con- 
structive programme, the greater is the chance 
for civil disobedience. Granted a perfectly non- 
violent atmosphere and a fulfilled constructive 
programme, I would undertake to lead a mass 
civil disobedience struggle to a successful issue 
in the space of a few months [Young India, Janu- 
ary 9, 1930]. 


In the booklet Constructive Programme 
Gandhi even says that mass civil disobedi- 
ence might be dispensed with if the con- 
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structive programme were taken seriously 
by all concerned. He says: 

Civil disobedience is not absolutely necessary 
to win freedom through purely non-violent 
efforts, if the cooperation of the whole nation 
is secured in the constructive programme. . . . My 
handling of civil disobedience without construc- 
tive programme will be like a paralysed hand at- 
tempting to lift a spoon [quoted from Diwaxar, 
Satyagraha, p. 187]. 

The constructive work is of various kinds. 
Here are some items of a long list: work for 
removal of untouchability, for spread of 
hand-spun and hand-woven cloth, work for 
other village industries, for village sanita- 
tion, for basic education through crafts, for 
literacy. 

Gandhi also had in mind the effect upon 
the opponent. In the eyes of the opponent, 
the revolutionary seems mainly to have de- 
struction in view. Gandhi requires methods 
whereby the constructive intent is made 
completely clear and trustworthy to the 
skeptical opponent. 

As a demonstration against the British 
salt tax and salt monopoly, considered to be 
profoundly unjust, Gandhi and a mass of 
poor people marched to the sea to make salt 
(illegally). While the campaign was going 
on, Gandhi used much time for other tasks, 
such as instigating house industry and clean- 
ing up slum quarters. The latter activity was 
part of the campaign and part of the strug- 
gle for swaraj as a whole. It was a demon- 
stration ad oculos and helped the followers 
and opponents to fix their attention upon 
the positive goals rather than upon the 
means and the inevitable destructive com- 
ponents, that is, disabling British adminis- 
tration, etc. 

One may say that the norm to partake in 
a constructive program is the supreme anti- 
antimovement norm in the system: those 
tendencies which are present in organization 
or groups favoring destruction of something 
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(the organized anti-Semitists, anti-Commu- 
nists, anti-Facists, etc.) are denounced; 
every action should have a clear positive, a 
pro-character. 

I have used the norm “Give your cam- 
paign a constructive content” to illustrate 
the rich, scarcely surveyable material which 
has to be studied in order to proceed from 
a mere diagram toward a full presentation 
of Gandhi's political ethics. It should be 
clear from the comments and quotations 
that constructivity of main goals, construc- 
tivity of subgoals, and the so-called con- 
structive program are means by which 
Gandhi tried to contribute to the imple- 
mentation of many norms. And also that 
some norms may be viewed as occupying a 
lower position in relation to the norm re- 
quiring constructive work. Actually, the con- 
structive work was a kind of partial antici- 
pation of the condition Gandhi called purna 
swaraj, real independence, an ideal state of 
society. The political independence was not, 
as such, a constructive goal for him, since 
it was defined as absence of British domi- 
nation. 

“Do not exploit weakness.”—Let us elabo- 
rate upon another norm, N23, “Do not ex- 
ploit a weakness in the position of your 
opponent in case it is due to factors irrele- 
vant to the struggle.” 

A campaign is not clearly subservient to 
the goal of converting the opponent, if 
victory in the sense of bringing the oppo- 
nent to accept the conditions for terminating 
the satyagraha is caused by some misfor- 
tune he has experienced which makes it 
necessary for him to call off his struggle 
with the satyagrahi. In short, if by factors 
irrelevant to the struggle and therefore un- 
related to the conversion of the opponent, 
the satyagrahi are able to get what they 
desire in terms of conditions, they should 
desist from asking for those conditions. 

As an example, we may take what hap- 


pened at the last stage of the satyagraha 
campaign in South Africa. 

Gandhi fought against certain laws 
which he considered discriminatory against 
the Indians. Their repeal was the condi- 
tions of bringing the satyagraha campaign 
to a stop. The Indian leaders were planning 
a march as part of the satyagraha, When 
a railway strike broke out among the white 
employees, the government was in a dan- 
gerous position and might well have been 
willing to settle the conflict with the Indians 
in order to meet the situation created by 
the strike. Let me quote what Gandhi says 
in his narrative. Its reliable character is not 
contested by his adversary—and great ad- 
mirer—General Smuts. Gandhi said: 


Just at this time there was a great strike of the 
European employees of the Union railways, 
which made the position of the Government ex- 
tremely delicate. I was called upon to commence 
the Indian march at such a fortunate juncture. 
But I declared that the Indians could not thus 
assist the railway strikers, as they [the Indians] 
were not out to harass the Government, their 
struggle being entirely different and differently 
conceived. Even if we undertook the march, we 
would begin it at some other time when the rail- 
way trouble had ended. This decision of ours cre- 
ated a deep impression, and was cabled to Eng- 
land by Reuter. 


When World War II broke out, pres- 
sure was brought upon Gandhi to intensify 
the fight against the British. He declined 
taking up mass civil disobedience during 
the war. He said: “There is neither warrant 
nor atmosphere for mass action. That would 
be naked embarrassment and a betrayal of 
non-violence. . . . By causing embarrass- 
ment at this stage, the authorities must 
resent it bitterly, and are likely to act madly. 
It is worse than suicide to resort to violence 
that is embarrassment under the cover of 
non-violence.”! 





1 Declaration published in all Indian news- 
papers, October 30, 1940. 
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The argumentation and also the be- 
havior of Gandhi in these two instances are 
in conformity with a norm such as N23. 
Later, during World War II, Gandhi in- 
tended to start a mass movement. This plan 
creates a problem for our systematization. 
It requires either a hypothesis that the 
British then, in the autumn of 1942, were 
no longer in a temporarily weak position, 
or a decision that Gandhi violated his own 
norms, or a decision to modify systemati- 
zation D so as to make Gandhi’s behavior 
in both 1920 and 1942 conform to the ex- 
plication of his ethics. We take tentatively 
the view that Gandhi in 1942 violated his 
own norms and are consequently able to 
retain systematization D as adequate. 


III. Application to Efforts of Peace- 
ful International Co-operation 


The foregoing system of norms formi- 
dably restricts the field of justifiable forms 
of conflict resolution. It is, however, the 
claim of the proponents of ethics of non- 
violence that such a system does not leave 
out any effective form of conflict resolution. 
It is presupposed that the goal is justifiable 
from the point of view of general ethics. 
It is claimed, therefore, that no effective 
(powerful, adequate) form is excluded 
for those who fight for a good cause against 
opponents who fight for a bad cause. The 
criteria of goodness offered by Gandhi and 
others are such that no statesmen of today 
would openly reject them. That is, con- 
temporary men in power would proclaim 
their goals to be good in the sense required. 

In view of this, the ethics of non-violence 
claims to give the effective means of reach- 
ing at least one of the goals of the major 
powers in present-day international politics, 
namely, that of peaceful co-operation in the 
minimum sense. 

Grave questions arise immediately, how- 
ever, when this common goal is seen in 
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combination with other goals of more tra- 
ditional kinds, such as ideological or eco- 
nomic domination or leadership. Here the 
antagonists impute to each other the most 
sinister designs. But the possibility that the 
antagonist is fighting also for bad causes, 
according to each of the participants, does 
not, according to the above, make the non- 
violent forms of struggle less effective. It 
reduces the chances that non-violent meth- 
ods are wholeheartedly adopted, but not the 
chances of success, if adopted. 

Which are now the main forms of struggle 
which satisfy the non-violence norms? In 
a general way, using a powerful slogan, 
they may be characterized as forms effect- 
ing a liquidation of antagonism, not an- 
tagonists. 

In order not to lose contact with the 
forms that have been actually tried out 
with a fair degree of sucess, the techniques 
of Gandhi will be taken as representative 
examples. His field of action was threefold: 
international politics (South Africa and 
India versus the British Empire), interracial, 
interideological conflicts _(Hindu-Moslem 
riots, etc.), and econmic conflicts (manage- 
ment versus labor, village industry and agri- 
culture versus mechanization, etc.). 

The more extreme forms of struggle 
(strikes, fasting, etc.) will here be called 
“Gandhian satyagraha” and will be con- 
sidered to make up a subclass of forms 
satisfying the norms and hypotheses of ver- 
sion D. Before Gandhi resorted to satya- 
graha, his activity would go through five 
interrelated phases: 

1. Accumulation and analysis of factual 
information concerning the conflict (on the 
spot). Unbiased exposition of the main facts 
relating to the conflict, with extensive use 
of the opponents as judges (audi alteram 
partem). 

2. Clarification of essential (long-range) 
interests in common with the antagonists 
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(presupposition: there are always common 
interests). 

8. Tentative formulation of a limited goal 
for immediate action acceptable to both 
parties in terms of common interests and in 
accordance with the ultimate norm of self- 
realization. 

4. Discussion of the tentative formula- 
tions, person to person and face to face, and 
not merely as negotiators or representatives. 
Clarification of the instrumental value of the 
limited goal is resolving a part or aspect 
of the struggle. 

5. In case of persistent resistance from 
one of the parties concerned, search for a 
compromise without giving up essentials. 
That is, search for a compromise affecting 
limited interests, not basic values. 

If, and only if, these activities did not 
bear fruit, Gandhi would consider it justi- 
fiable (and effective) to resort to satyagraha. 

The different forms of satyagraha planned 
and used by Gandhi were adapted to a very 
different situation from that confronted by 
a man who intends to contribute to con- 
ditions of peaceful co-operation between the 
major power constellations of today. There 
are two major differences of situations: (1) 
Personal contacts between the opposite 
groups (Indian-English, Moslem-Hindu, 
etc.) were very extensive and intensive in 
India (and South Africa). The present 
problem relates to groups with very small 
personal contact. Further, (2) in India it 
was mainly a question of relations between 
a physically mightier and a_ physically 
weaker group, whereas today there is 
roughly an equilibrium, both sides being 
eager not to let the other be physically 
stronger. 

Gandhi's forms of satyagraha will there- 
fore not be described in this paper. Gandhi 
himself stressed that, for him, the basic 
tenets of non-violence are central, not satya- 


graha as developed by him or others. 


It is our contention that a renewed scru- 
tiny of the non-violence norms, independent 
of Gandhian satyagraha, will lead to im- 
portant considerations as to the attitudes 
and measures to be taken in international 
politics. It is characteristic of this situation 
that the five conditions necessary to justify 
extreme forms of struggle are not, or only 
in part, fulfilled. 

The basic norm of the ethics of group 
struggle does not permit a mere personal 
avoidance of violence but requires us to 
take part in struggles and in such a way 
as to reduce the chances of violence in 
general. Applied to problems of co-opera- 
tion between East and West, this means 
that it is the duty of all concerned to par- 
take in solving them. 

According to hypotheses H2 and H4 and 
to norms N2 and N5 (we refer consistently 
to systematization D), the struggle between 
Soviet-oriented and NATO-oriented powers 
must be given a positive content. This has, 
for example, the implication that one should 
avoid any step merely dictated against an 
institution (anti-communism, anti-imperial- 
ism) or, even worse, against an individual 
or a group of people. One’s actions should 
have the character of being in favor of 
positive values and principles in support of 
human beings. It is, furthermore, in accord- 
ance with these hypotheses and norms if 
one co-operates on what are considered to 
be common objectives and tasks, possibly 
on the common tasks and objectives of 
mankind, both in the relation between the 
power groups and in areas outside them, 
e.g., in technically underdeveloped coun- 
tries. 

Hypothesis H3 is applicable to the idea 
of preventive war, preventive terror, or any 
other violence engaged in, in order to re- 
duce a greater amount or a greater intensity 
of violence. 

It is not possible here to examine each 
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norm and hypothesis separately. N9, which 
stresses the importance of a thorough knowl- 
edge of the facts and factors relevant to the 
struggle, is of considerable importance, 
however. 

This applies not only to statesmen but 
also to the people at large. Enduring efforts 
to create, in all countries, a first-class re- 
search and information service and educa- 
tion dealing with international relations are 
highly important. 

N13 and also other norms and hypotheses 
stress the necessity of maximum personal 
contact between those engaged in the 
struggle. The evident consequence of this 
is a policy of opening the borders. It breaks 
N13 to use a social boycott to mark moral 
indignation (e.g., to stop student exchanges 
between two countries in order to mark 
moral indignation concerning an action un- 
dertaken by one of these countries) or to 
refuse entrance into the country before cer- 
tain conditions are fulfilled. There are no 
conditions under which one, according to 
Gandhi, can refuse to meet one’s opponent, 
and, as this refers to all participants, it is 
not a norm affecting contact only between 
politicians. 

The personal contact norms and hy- 
potheses go against the assumption that 
real understanding of the struggle can be 
reached on the verbal plane. That is, the 
mass communication media are insufficient 
vehicles of information. The understanding 
at present between the eastern European 
and western European population must, 
according to this, be largely illusory, since 
personal contacts are at a near-zero level. 
According to H11 and other norms and 
hypotheses, on the other hand, the good 
effects of personal contacts will be reduced 
or impeded if they are exploited, e.g., for 
propaganda purposes, i.e., if the truth norm 
is not respected. 

The above shows that even if the already 
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developed forms of satyagraha will be ap- 
plicable only after an increase in interna- 
tional personal contacts, the ethics of non- 
violence has considerable bearing upon the 
problems of coexistence. 

The prescriptions resulting from applica- 
tion of the norms of non-violence are, on 
the whole, such as are put forward as rec- 
ommendations from various groups of re- 
searchers in social science. The chief dif- 
ferences are found in relative priorities and 
in the ultimate justification of the actions 
prescribed. 


IV. Research Suggestions 


There is much research already done 
which throws light upon the tenability of 
the hypotheses implicit in the ethics of non- 
violence and also upon the chances of the 
ethics of non-violence being applied. 

Thus the tremendous literature on the 
nature and consequences of prejudice, na- 
tional images, black-white thinking in mass 
communication, patriotic history textbooks, 
and pressure groups against world organi- 
zations is directly relevant. 

In the following some research topics 
are listed which concern current interna- 
tional conflicts: 

1. Which interests do the Soviet and the 
NATO powers have in common, and which 
of these are generally acknowledged to be 
common interests? 

We have already mentioned one common 
interest satisfying these criteria—the elimi- 
nation of threats of annihilation. There are 
others, presumably, and it is of importance 
to know their interdependence and their 
status in relation to non-common interests. 

Concerning research on threats see, for 
instance, A. I. Gladstone (29), pages 4 ff. 

2. What kinds of actions could institu- 
tions or individuals from the antagonistic 
powers perform together in an atmosphere 
of co-operation in order to serve the satis- 
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faction of the common interest? Which kinds 
of actions through international organiza- 
tions (FN, UNESCO, etc.) fit into this 
context? Which conditions of work are favor- 
able to their success? 

3. How can these kinds of actions be 
used to give a positive content, if not to 
the total struggle, then at least to part of the 
struggle between the rival powers? 

4. Especially, which role can personal 
contacts across the frontiers play in this 
context? 

Which kinds of contacts—professional, 
tourist, student, religious, artistic, athletic, 
etc.—are most successful in reaching their 
objectives? (See G. W. Allport [10], M. B. 
Smith [28], C. S. Ascher [13].) 

Then there are questions related to the 
capacity of men of good will to elicit the 
best in the antagonist: 

5. Which factors determine to what ex- 
tent a person is able to react upon an an- 
tagonist as a fellow being and to avoid 
reacting upon him as a symbol of an in- 
stitution or a representative of a doctrine? 

6. Which factors determine to what ex- 
tent a person is reacted upon as a symbol 
or representative of an institution? 

We also need research upon which of 
the factors operating toward minimizing 
the institutional or functional perception 
and conception can be most easily strength- 
ened. 

7. How are we to strengthen loyalties 
toward institutions favoring person-to-per- 
son meetings (not persons-as-symbols 
meetings)? (See H. Guetzkow [17].) 

8. What are the factors favoring individ- 
uals acting from personal responsibility for 
world conflicts? (See H. C. Kelman [29], 
pp. 34 ff.) 

The positive role of education has been 
shown in countless studies correlating level 
of education with attitudes of international- 
ism. There may, however, be opposite fac- 


tors making the more educated more likely 
to let knowledge interfere with the human 
approach to antagonists. 

9. What are the factors favoring broad 
conceptions of the self, conceptions that 
favor identification with the interests of 
out-groups? (See R. C. Angell [12], G. H. 
Mead [23], C. H. Cooley [15], and R. W. 
van Wagenen [30].) 

10. What are the factors favoring the 
distinction between appreciation and friend- 
liness, making strong disapproval consistent 
with consistent friendliness on the personal 
level? (See R. H. Blum [29], pp. 17 ff.) 

11. What is the role of faith in the va- 
lidity of fundamental norms of non-violence 
for active co-operation in a hostile environ- 
ment? (See J. M. Yinger [32].) 

12. What is the role of a personality- 
based hostility upon attitudes of co-opera- 
tion and conflict toward other groups? (See 
Adorno et al. [9], Christiansen [14], Levi- 
son [21].) 

13. Which are the factors favoring truth- 
ful, non-partisan descriptions of the political 
activities of the rival major powers? 

14, What are the effects of secrecy upon 
meetings of antagonists? To what extent 
does it interfere with personal trust? (See 
H. Guetzkow [16].) 

There are, finally, important problems 
with regard to the political ethics being 
practiced: 

15. To what extent, in different coun- 
tries, are non-violence norms adhered to 
and practiced in political life on the local 
and national level? To what extent is there 
a correlation in this respect with the attitude 
toward the great tension problems in world 
politics? 

16. What have been the effects of con- 
crete non-violence policies, compared with 
the probable results if other policies had 
been followed? To what extent and in what 
direction has the attitude to non-violence 
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in general among the people concerned 
been influenced by these effects? (See CG. 
Murphy [21].) 

17. To what extent is the favorable at- 
titude to non-violence in the instances found 
rooted in a profoundly non-violent attitude 
in accordance with Gandhi's ethics? To 
what extent is it limited to particular phe- 
nomena as military warfare? To what extent 
is it dependent on particular political sym- 
pathies or loyalties? 

18. On which norms and on which kinds 
of political actions can conscious adherents 
of a non-violence ethics and others agree? 
On what tasks can they co-operate? 

How can political ethics be brought into 
the focus of political life, research, and 
education? 

Research upon these questions inevitably 
leads not only to questions of sociology, so- 
cial psychology, and education but also to 
background questions of economics; for in- 
stance, the effect of certain economic sys- 
tems upon the ability or willingness to let 
those attitudes of co-operation grow which 
favor a settlement of the most threatening 
conflicts in the history of mankind. 
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The resolution of conflict when utilities interact 


STEFAN VALAVANIS* 
Harvard University 


Summary 

Economists are unwilling to compare di- 
rectly the utlities experienced by different 
individuals and argue that rules for making 
interpersonal comparisons cannot be derived 
from economic considerations alone but must 
come from outside economics—say, ethics. I 
argue the contrary case: that benevolence 
and malevolence (which are preferences or 
economic considerations of a special kind) 
restrict this arbitrariness somewhat in the 
“short run” and entirely in the “long run.” 
In the “short run,” it is true, the remaining 
arbitrariness can be resolved only by ethics. 
But in the “long run,” ethics plays no role 
whatever. This “long run” proceeds by nego- 
tiation, propaganda, self-sacrifice, arbitration, 
spiteful self-destruction, and war, all of 
which are generated not by ethics (or the 
lack of them) but by “economics,” i.e., pref- 
erences of the participants. When long-run 
equilibrium is reached, it has miraculously 
generated weights for making interpersonal 
comparisons. These weights are implied by 
the underlying “economic” factors—namely, 
resources, technology, tastes, benevolence, 
or malevolence—and yet, paradoxically, they 
can be interpreted as the “justification” or 





* Word has just reached us that Stefan Vala- 
vanis was killed in Greece in July, 1958. We 
deeply mourn the loss of one of the most bril- 
liant young men of his generation. The work 
that he did not live to accomplish is one of 
the world’s great losses KENNETH E. BoULDING, 
Chairman, Edtiorial Board. 
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“salvation” which religious thinkers speak of. 

1. Though different individuals’ utilities 
cannot be directly compared—let alone 
measured in the same units—I plan to show 
that the economic logic can generate a meth- 
od for comparing, measuring, and adding 
them up. For this to be true it is sufficient 
that individual utilities interact in certain 
plausible ways, such as love, altruism, or 
envy. 

2. This finding should not surprise us, for 
we have already done better things in eco- 
nomics. If two or more persons’ utilities are 
incommensurate, then apples, rat poison, 
thumbtacks, and opera are even more so; 
and yet we have discovered a method for 
comparing, measuring, and aggregating ap- 
ples and rat poison. The method is price and 
is intrinsic to the situation as soon as we ad- 
mit that apples, etc., interact technologically 
(via the production function) and psycho- 
logically (via consumers’ preferences). I 
propose to do the same thing for the incom- 
mensurate utilities belonging to several in- 
dividuals. 

8. Assumption A. The utilities experi- 
enced by different men are not directly com- 
parable. Thus Peter's utility may be in units 
called “inches of girth,” and Paul’s in 
“pounds of weight” or “number of dollars.” 

Assumption B. Each man’s utility func- 
tion is at least an “ordered metric.” He can 
rank situations as a father not only can rank 
three or more prospective names for his un- 
christened son but can also tell which two- 
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way choices are easiest to resolve: consider 
‘the names Nicholas, John, and Marmaduke. 

Assumption C. Whenever graphic pres- 
entation, mathematical manipulation, or ver- 
bal ease requires it, I shall be talking as if 
these utilities were cardinal,! though incom- 
mensurate. Assumption C is only to simplify 
the exposition. None of my results depends 
on it. 

4, The welfare frontier? shows how well 
off we could make one man, given the levels 
of well-being to be enjoyed by all other men, 
under fixed technology, tastes, and resources. 
In Figure 1, AB and CD are two welfare 
frontiers for a society made up of two men, 
henceforth called You, and Me. The axes 
measure (in different units) the utilities ac- 
cruing to each. We shall stick to just You 
and Me to simplify the exposition. Every- 
thing that follows generalizes to N persons, 
but the essence of the situation is captured 
by the two-person case. 

The exact definition and general shape of 
the welfare frontier have been discussed 
elsewhere.’ I shall be considering only its 
downward-slopping stretches because only 
there does genuine conflict of interest come 
into play. 

Under Assumption B, it makes sense to 
speak of the welfare frontier being concave 
or convex. I shall henceforth take it concave 
to the origin, on the ground that a given 
collection of resources, with a given tech- 
nology, brings additional doses of utility to 
one person only at the sacrifice of progres- 
sively larger doses of utility to the others; 





1 Temperature, weight, and distance are exam- 
ples of cardinal measurement. A “zero” and a 
“unit” have meaning. 

2 The term is J. de V. Graaff’s, Theoretical 
Welfare Economics (Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 1957), p. ix. 


3 Paul A. Samuelson, Foundations of Eco- 
nomic Analysis (Cambridge, Mass., 1947), pp. 
243 ff.; Graaff, op. cit., pp. 59 ff. 


this happens, if for no other reason, because 
people prefer different things and diminish- 
ing returns in production make it progres- 
sively harder to produce greater quantities 
of any one special thing. 

5. Welfare Economics deals with two 
problems: 

a) If P and Q are two distributions on 
the same welfare frontier, which is prefer- 
able? 

b) If the status quo is technology AB 
with distribution P, and a proposed reform 
were to shift technology to CD and generate 
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Fig. 1 


a new distribution, such as R (or S), should 
we adopt the reform? 

Pareto, Hicks, Kaldor, Scitovsky, Samuel- 
son, and Little have proposed various cri- 
teria* for resolving such problems. Their 
criteria are however (1) ultimately ethical 
and (2) unable in numerous instances to 
give a clear-cut answer.5 





4 They are elegantly summarized by Graaff, 
op. cit., pp. 84-89. 


5 The criteria invoked for choosing between 
P and Q or P and R (or S) can be shown to imply 
that a new person, who is either “the consensus” 
or “the dictator” imposes his will. “Consensus” 
or “social will” implies that our two individuals 
have one set of preferences as individuals and 
another as members of a town meeting or voters 
in a referendum. “Dictatorship” implies that one 
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6. The criterion I propose resembles or- 
dinary prices in three ways: (a) it is eco- 
nomically, and not ethically determined; 
(b) it is valid for marginal comparisons 
only and gives clear-cut answers in such 
cases; (c) it is a “fixed point” in the mathe- 
matical sense. 

Ordinary prices are valid only for com- 
parisons at the margin. Intramarginal and 
marginal drops of water are valued identi- 
cally; unsold goods are valued at the prices 
fetched by like sold goods, and so on. Prices 
yield valid valuations within small neigh- 
borhoods of variation. So, too, my “intrin- 
sic” weights for interpersonal comparisons 
of utility. 

Equilibrium prices are “fixed points.” 
That is to say, if everybody takes them as 
given and adjusts to them, the resulting 
supplies and demands generate the prices 
we started with. My weights for interper- 
sonal comparisons are fixed points in this 
sense. If we take them as given and judge a 
proposed reform in the light of them, the 
resulting equilibrium generates the weights 
we started with. 

7. Interacting utilities. There are four 
reasons why one person’s utility depends 
(positively or negatively) on another’s: 
scarcity, external effects, fashion, and vicari- 
ousness. 

a) Physical scarcity. If you and I are 
avid smokers who must share a single pack 
of cigarettes, each can increase his satisfac- 
tion only at the expense of the other. Scar- 
city is due to limited resources and limited 
technology. 

b) External economics and diseconomics. 
If you smoke and I enjoy breathing your 
secondhand smoke, this increases my utility 
even if I was given no cigarettes from the 





individual's preferences prevail, and the dictator 
need not even be one of the parties involved in 


the conflict. 
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pack. If I dislike breathing your exhalations, 
this is an external diseconomy, and is quite 
independent of whether or not I like to 
smoke on my own account. 

c) Fashion (or interacting tastes, or the 
copy-cat principle). My enjoyment of cigar- 
ettes is enhanced by the fact that other 
people in my society approve and enjoy 
smoking them or diminished if I am a non- 
conformist. 

d) Vicariousness. I may feel happier 
simply because you enjoy smoking. Or I may 
envy this your simple pleasure. Love or 
envy can affect my utility quite independ- 
ently of the scarcity or plenty of cigarettes, 
independently of whether I like or abhor 
secondhand smoke, and whether I am a con- 
formist or nonconformist in the matter of 
smoking. Vicariousness expresses the desire 
for relative happiness as well as absolute 
happiness. 

The first three interrelationships—scarcity, 
external effects, and conformity—define the 
welfare frontier. Collectively, we shall refer 
to them as non-vicarious utility interactions. 

Utility, then, is in two parts, vicarious 
(v) and non-vicarious (n). The non-vicari- 
ous part applies even to Robinson Crusoe, 
alone on his island. If he has lost all contact 
with the outside world, only his possessions 
(x,) and his technical limitations (t) affect 
his happiness. But if he occasionally fishes 
out of the sea an oar or barrel belonging to 
someone else’s ship (x2), then external ef- 
fects make their appearance. If, in addi- 
tion, he tries to live like a civilized Briton 
or if he lapses into savagery just because, at 
long last, he does not have to act British, 
then copy-cat effects come into play. If, in 
addition, he feels pleasure, pain, or rancor 
at the imagined enjoyments of the people 
back home, he is subject to vicarious effects. 

With Man Friday arriving on the island, 
the vicarious part of Crusoe’s utility possi- 
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bly comes into force. The same holds for 
Friday vis-a-vis his possessions, troves, 
tribe, and master. 

8. Now consider the fourth kind of inter- 
action of utilities—vicariousness. Before 
taking up the question of whether vicarious 
effects are positive, negative, or neutral, I 
must consider their mechanism. 

No man can enter another's mind to read 
off how much utility his neighbor is actually 
experiencing. The neighbor, by smiles, 
grimaces, words, sighs and other “objec- 
tive” behavior, is supposed to betray his 
true state of utility; these objective mani- 
festations must in turn be perceived and in- 
terpreted, so that the first man may form an 
opinion of his neighbor's state of utility. If 
Your true state of utility is u,, then Your 
manifestation of it is a function m,(u,), 
and My perception of the manifestation is 
another function, p.[m,(u,)]. It is upon 
this perception that I experience vicarious 
pleasure or pain. 

There are scientific and logical difficulties 
in all this. There are thresholds and Weber- 
Fechner laws of manifestation and of per- 
ception. Each man has a different manifes- 
tation ability or a different perception abil- 
ity. Or the same person’s perception ability 
varies from one object of perception to an- 
other—for example, a stepmother may not 
only care more for her natural child but also 
notice more about it, as compared with her 
stepchild. Or a man may manifest one thing 
to a friend and another to an enemy. The 
poor are said to bypass their rich neighbor’s 
manifestations and concentrate on the lat- 
ter’s possessions; the poor, by introspecting 
how happy they would be if they were to 
have the possessions, conclude how happy 
the rich must be. The Appendix examines 
further the logic of manifestation and per- 
ception. 

Assumption D. Let m(u;) represent 


what the jth man manifests to the ith and 
pij(m;) what the ith man perceives the jth 
to be manifesting. Assume merely that 
manifestation increases as utility increases 
and that perception increases as manifesta- 
tion increases. 

Assumption D allows us to bypass mani- 
festation and preception and to consider 
that each person’s utility is affected by an- 
other person’s utility directly. This short 
cut is symbolized by v (the vicariousness 
function). Other things being equal, My 
utility depends on Yours and conversely: 


Uz = V2 (uy), 
Uy = 0, (ue). 


9. Plausible shapes of the vicarious util- 
ity functions U2 = v2(u,). We shall let You 


“4 


“2 
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experience various degrees of Your brand of 
utility (u,) and observe how much of My 
brand, up = v2(u,), I enjoy as a result (in- 
dependently of possessions, etc.). The same 
could be done by reversing the roles. The 
most plausible cases are as follows: 

a) You are irrelevant to Me; v.(u,) un- 
defined. 

b) I am indifferent: v.(u,) is constant 
(see Fig. 2). 

Beside irrelevancy and indifference, there 
are two family types of vicarious functions: 
benevolent (whose slope is generally posi- 
tive) and malevelent (slope generally nega- 
tive). I start with the latter. 

c) My vicarious function is bounded 
from above. This is interpreted as follows: 
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your unconditional surrender, even death, 
is desired by me, but my joy thereat does 
not exceed all bounds (Fig. 3). 

d) My vicarious function starts out flat 
(Fig. 4). This is the case of the conqueror 
sparing the vanquished, but from indiffer- 
ence rather than because of selfish reasons, 
like pity. 

e) My vicarious function is bounded 
from below (Fig. 5). This is like saying: “I 
am not going to fret any more, now that you 
have won.” 

f) My vicarious function is concave 
(Fig. 6). This says: “The more Diogenes 
enjoys his barrel, the greater is Alexander's 
mortification.” 

g) My vicarious function is convex: the 
law of diminishing marginal mortification 
(Fig. 7). This is the case of young Themis- 
tocles losing less and less extra sleep over 
Miltiades’ every new victory. It is a very 
plausible brand of envy. 

Let us now turn to the benevolent cases. 

h) My vicarious function has positive x- 
intercept (Fig. 8). This is the case of bad 
conscience: my utility is nil until you get 
some; it portrays those unable to sleep for 
the thought of the starving millions. 

i) My vicarious function has positive y- 
intercept (Fig. 9). Life must go on for me, 
even if you die. I get a modicum of happi- 
ness even with knowledge that there is ab- 
solute misery for You. 

j) My vicarious function has diminishing 
slope (Fig. 10). This says: “I am getting 
less and less excited by your greater happi- 
ness.” It can be called “the law of decreas- 
ing marginal benevolence.” 

There are several other types. The three 
I consider most plausible are (A) falling 
marginal benevolence with bad conscience, 
(B) falling marginal benevolence with min- 
imum selfishness, and (C) limited envy, a 
type compounded from types c, d, e, and f 
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(real-life envy is a sophisticated vice). 
These types are pictured in Figures 11, 12, 
13. 

10. People come with a variety of vicari- 
ous functions: some are jealous, others 
more so, and others are generous in various 
degrees. Even if we stick to the three 
“plausible” characters A, B and C and with 
just two individuals, we get a great variety 
of combinations. The vicarious functions 
may intersect once, many times, or not at 
all. They may intersect from above or be- 
low; if they fail to intersect, there are sev- 
eral ways this can happen. The possible po- 
sitions of the vicarious functions in relation 
to the welfare frontier are also very numer- 
ous. Nearly all these geometric cases have 
interesting economic and ethical interpreta- 
tions. First consider the interactions be- 
tween vicarious functions only. 

Figure 14 shows two people having a 
minimum of selfishness and diminishing 
marginal benevolence for each other. They 
will tend to settle at P, much as a market 
settles at the intersection of supply and de- 
mand, One may think of a process: You 
manifest utility equal to u‘. Perceiving that, 
I experience us; then You revise Yours (to 
u‘), and so forth. Or the process can be as- 
sumed to proceed by the opposite path 
RTV ... P, etc.; or simultaneously by 
jumps R, S,..., P. Point P is reached in all 
these cases because we have not taken ac- 
count of possible technological constraints. 
They are considered in paragraph 18. Fig- 
ure 14 depicts what goes on in paradise, 
assuming that among angels only vicarious 
functions are operative, while scarcity, con- 
sumption (with all its external effects), and 
fashion are not. 

11. In the material world things are dif- 
ferent. The ultimate utility experienced by 
me depends on two sets of factors: (a) non- 
vicarious factors, that is to say, my tastes, 
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my possessions,® which I either enjoy or ab- 
hor; and your possessions, through which I 
enjoy or suffer external effects; (b) vicari- 
ousness, which is to say, your utility, as 
perceived by me. The analogous thing is 


(Cc) 
% 





Fia, 13 


* 
(ME) 











uy (you) 
Fia. 14 


true for you. Call the two stacks of posses- 
sions x, and x». Then we have 


Uy = Uy (4, X23; Ue) , 
bg = Uz (X2, X15 Uy). 

Every new distribution of possessions de- 
fines a new set of simultaneous relations 
like the above; but there is no guaranty 
that a unique (or any at all) distribution of 
utilities satisfies both at once.? 

The above functions take account of ex- 





6 “Possessions” includes income, wealth, work, 
exertion, debts, etc.—i.e., economic goods and 


bads of all kinds. 


7 The fact that there are N independent equa- 
tions in N unknowns is no guaranty of solution 
or unique solution. 
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ternal effects, copy-cat effects, and vicarious 
effects. To express scarcity we require a fur- 
ther relation, t(x,,x.) = 0, the production 
function. If we believe that happy people 
are good workers, it should be written 
t (x1,%2,Uy,U) = 0. 

12. All sorts of interactions are possible 
between the several arguments of a utility 
function. For instance, jealous people also 
tend to be the fashion-slaves and compara- 
tively sensitive to external diseconomies. Or, 
as we know from the experience of declin- 
ing nations, hearts shrink as resources 
shrink—that is to say, technology t can be 
among the arguments of the utility func- 
tions, and so on. Assumption E rules out 
certain of these interactions. 

Assumption E. Vicariousness does not 
interact with the rest of the factors that de- 
termine a man’s utility but rather operates 
as a limiting factor. 

This requires explanation. “Interact” is 
meant in the following sense: 

“To be old is bad, say, for the purpose of 
earning income. To be stupid is also bad. 
But to be both old and stupid is worse than 
the two separate effects of old age and stu- 
pidity added together.” Interaction is a kind 
of external effect phenomenon. The first 
clause of Assumption E then means the fol- 
lowing: (1) I look at general scarcity, my 
possessions, your possessions (not your hap- 
piness), etc., and experience a given level 
of utility; I do this in total oblivion of you, 
and my resulting utility is independent of 
yours. (2) Forgetting all about posessions I 
consider your happiness and react accord- 
ingly. These two possibiy different out- 
comes do not interfere with each other. 

“Limiting factor” means, that when I 
keep in mind both your happiness and your 
material possessions, my utility cannot ex- 
ceed either 1 or 2 above, and is the lower 
of the two. To illustrate, if you are very 
happy and I envy you enough, this will de- 
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stroy some of the happiness I had achieved 
by forgetting your presence. Or if I feel be- 
nevolent toward you, it is very nice, but 
your happiness is not enough to give mine a 
boost over what possessions, etc., have al- 
ready occasioned. 

Total utility can be split into a non-vicari- 
ous (n) and a vicarious (v) branch and is 
equal to the smaller of the two.® 

13. Because of Assumption E, we can 
depict, as in Figure 15, on the same graph 
the vicarious and non-vicarious utilities of 
two people in a manner analogous to activ- 
ity analysis, when several inequalities are 
imposed on a set of variables. In a two- 
person society, with a given technology and 
scarcity situation, their non-vicarious utili- 
ties are 


Uy = 1, (ts x1, Xe), 
Uz = M2 (t; X14, X2). 


Together, these generate the familiar “wel- 
fare frontier” AB of Figure 1 or Figure 15. 
AB is generated by considering tastes, hold- 
ing technology t fixed and varying posses- 
sions x,,%2 in a manner compatible with the 
production function t(x,,x.) — 0. All utility 
distributions compatible with resources, 
technology, and tastes are within or at the 
welfare frontier. 

In Figure 15, for purposes of exposition, 
v, and vg, the two vicarious functions, hap- 
pen to intersect on the welfare frontier. P 

8 In symbols, if 6; (u,,to,*,,%9,t) = 0 is the 
total utility of individual i written in implicit 
form, and n,, v; its two branches, then 


Zh). 36 
@) OX, Ou; Ot Ou; we 


(i, 9, R= 1, 2) 
expresses lack of interaction and 


(ID wu;=min{n; (t; x), 0; (u;) } 


(¢= 1, 2) 





the limiting factor condition. 


is the point of maximum social welfare and 
is determined solely by technology, tastes, 
and interpersonal benevolence (a special 
kind of consumer preference). P is the only 
distribution of utility which (1) is techno- 
logically feasible, (2) is psychologically ac- 
ceptable to You (Kv,), and (3) is psycho- 
logically acceptable to Me (Juz). P is deter- 
mined economically (solely as a result of 
technology and preferences) without in- 
voking ethics. 


“2 
(ME) 











0 K i} Lou (You) 


14. The same is true of point P in Figure 
16, with the important difference that P 
falls short of the technologically possible 
welfare levels, such as points on arc QR. 
This is what is meant by the phrase “our 
ethics are behind our technology,” or “reli- 
gion has not kept pace with science.” Po- 
tential happiness and material resources 
(represented by POR in Fig. 16) are going 
to waste. Indeed, it would pay both You 
and Me to devote some of these resources 
to help shift one vicarious function, or both. 
One of us becoming sufficiently more gen- 
erous (a shift of v, to v.’) increases the 
happiness of both. More than that, it is the 
man who increases his generosity that is the 
greater gainer of happiness—even if his 
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neighbor is malevolent. When both part- 
ners recognize this, they have every induce- 
ment to engage in a contest of co-operative- 
ness, each vying to push out his vicarious 
function ahead of the other and so reap the 
fruits of neighborly sweetness. Figure 16 
describes a dynamically optimistic world. 
15. More than that, Figure 16 describes 
a just world, as well as an optimistic one. 
Consider the tangent ML of Figure 15. It is 
the analogue of a price line touching an in- 
difference curve. The flatter ML lies, the 


% 
(ME) 











0 Bu, (YOU) 


Fig. 16 


dearer is the commodity measured along the 
vertical axis Oug. Similarly, in Figure 15, 
the flatter ML, the greater the “worth” of 
the individual called Me compared to You. 

Now consider what happens to these 
“weights” with small changes in some of the 
underlying conditions. For instance, let in- 
dividual Me become more generous and 
individual You become less, but in such a 
way that our vicarious functions intersect 
on AB. Point P in these circumstances trav- 
els leftward and line LM flattens—that is to 





® Accordingly, the British working class (which 
is certainly not malevolent) could gain by being 
more generous toward the upper classes and stop 
resenting (nay, start enjoying vicariously) the 
antics, expense accounts, and prestige of the 
latter. For an interesting treatment of this sub- 
ject see Charles Curran, “Keeping Down with 
the Joneses,” New Republic, March 8, 1958. 
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say, the generous individual “counts more.” 
In fact, he is rewarded in two currencies, 
more “utility” and more “justification” or 
“moral worth.” 

Returning to the original situation P in 
Figure 15, consider what happens if the 
vicarious functions remain constant but AB 
pivots around P so that OA is shortened and 
OB lengthened a little. This describes a 
change in technology and/or psychology 
which makes it harder for material goods to 
satisfy Me but easier to satisfy You. This, 
too, flattens LM, that is, increases My rela- 
tive moral worth, but not My utility. The 
harder-to-satisfy individual now counts 
more, though he does not get happier. 

16. The result is as religious teachers 
told us long ago: those who cannot easily 
be gratified by material things, those who 
(other things being equal) take the most 
delight in their neighbor’s happiness, are 
the ones who shall have all things added to 
them. This is so even if the other party is 
malevolent (i.e., 0, slopes negatively) or 
indifferent (v, perpendicular). 

In fact (this is not shown here) the more 
You love Me, the more it pays Me (in terms 
of utility and/or justification) to increase 
my benevolence toward you. “As we have 
opportunity, let us work that which is good 
toward all men, and especially toward them 
that are of the household of the faith” (Gal. 
6:10). 

17. If P falls above the welfare frontier 
AB, as in Figure 17, our mutual generosity 
exceeds our material means. Only utility 
combinations along ST are feasible. At ST 
we are relatively (to P) unhappy because 
of our reciprocal overambition in each 
other’s happiness. We overidealize each 
other and expect too much from our limited 
means. This is a form of vicarious greed 
which is frustrated. In this circumstance, 
either ambitions are scaled down or a be- 
nevolent tug-of-war takes place between 
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the partners, each trying to yield to the 
other, a phenomenon not infrequent in fam- 
ilies where both love and poverty abound. 
The situation is full of the well-known 
absurdities and paradoxes of competitive 
martyrdom and requires a social welfare 
function to rank the points of are ST. This 
social welfare function over ST is ethical 
but its bounds § and T are given by the 
economic logic of the situation. 

If we cannot agree on a social welfare 
function for ST, serious dynamic complica- 
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blackmail Me by threatening that if I (the 
individual called Me) do not accept the 
cake (i.e., agree to move along ST toward 
S), then You are going to destroy Your 
bread (cause AB to collapse to a new posi- 
tion AB’) just to punish Me for not accept- 
ing the cake. For, once this happens, then I 
cannot bear the sight of starving You, and 
You will accept My bread, and I shall starve 
(i.e., be forced to move to Z, which is worse 
than S or T from the viewpoint of Me). 
Of course, the marginally less generous 





ao fe me oe ee 


s‘ ba | (YOU) 


Fig. 17 


tions set in, which ultimately destroy the 
happiness that we could have enjoyed by 
settlement along ST. Note that the individ- 
ual called You is “marginally more gener- 
ous” than individual Me. The phrase means 
that function v, is at T more positively 
sloped with regard to the y-axis than is 
function v, at S with regard to the x-axis. 
In common-sense terms, this means that if 
individual Me has his way and You were 
made to enjoy T over Your protests, Your 
utility gain (s”’t) would fall short of your 
pangs of conscience (st), while the reverse 
is true for Me if I accept S. Consequently, 
You are likely to be quite insistent and 


man can make a similar threat, but it is less 
convincing because, being marginally less 
generous, he is known to prize his bread 
over his altruism more than the marginally 
very generous man prizes his. 

La Rochefoucauld must have known 
whereof he wrote: “Il n’y a point de passion 
ot l'amour de soi méme régne si puissament 
que dans l'amour, et on est toujours plus 
disposé 4 sacrifier le repos de ce qu’on aime 
qu’ a perdre le sien” (Maximes, No. 262). 

There are two constructive ways out of 
the dilemma of Figure 17. One could take 
some of the resources that the very gener- 
ous man threatens to destroy and invest 
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them, to help push the welfare frontier AB 
to the right, by improving the technology. 
Or they can be used to preach contentment, 
so that our abilities to enjoy the fruits of a 
fixed technology are increased (this, too, 
pushes AB to the right). Continue this ma- 
terial and/or moral investment until the wel- 
fare frontier passes through P. We can also 
predict the composition of this investment: 
Whoever is (in each successive step) the 
marginally more generous man encourages 
technological progress in the goods pre- 
ferred by the other man and sees to it that 
contentment-preaching propaganda is con- 
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centrated on the marginally less generous 
man, so the latter can enjoy his material 
goods more intensely. If successful, the gen- 
erous man, You, devoting resources for in- 
vestment in the things the other man enjoys, 
will achieve (say) A,B, rather than A,B,; 
that is to say, ultimately Your will shall 
count relatively to Mine. Or suppose preach- 
ing to Me to be contented with material 
things succeeds; this, too, leads to A,B, 
rather than A,B,. That is to say, while I 
become a subtler and subtler connoisseur of 
simple material delights, Your scale of val- 
ues counts progressively more in the ulti- 
mate scheme of things represented by the 
slope at P in Figure 17. You count ulti- 
mately, because you have renounced mate- 
rial things, while I was busy sharpening my 
ability to enjoy them. 
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In the Koran, King Solomon is reported 
to have rejected gifts from the Queen of 
Sheba: “So when the envoy came unto 
Solomon, the King said, “What! Would ye 
help me with wealth? But that which Allah 
hath given me is better than that which he 
hath given you. Nay, it is ye and not I who 
exult in your gift’” (27:36). 

18. So far I have treated a very special 
case: both individuals were benevolent, and 
their vicarious functions crossed once. Now 
some peculiar cases. 

Non-intersection._In the type portrayed 
in Figure 18, the relatively less envious 
You, by always making concessions, para- 
doxically earn the Kingdom (OM), while 
the wicked (Me) is left with even less 
(ON) than Your relative generosity would 
have allowed Me (OQ). 


(ME) 











0 Bu, (YOU) 


Fig. 19 


In Figure 19 we have such a small 
amount of mutual benevolence that both 
partners end up with zero utility. We would 
be beter off, had we been envious of each 
other but with somewhat more mutual ap- 
preciation. 

Multiple intersections.In Figure 20, Q 
is an unstable point of mutual oversolicitous- 
ness. The solution tends to P, provided that 
it is within the welfare frontier. 

19. What happens when there is mutual 
envy? Is social life possible? The answer 
depends on the relative size of our marginal 
envies. 
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The stable intersection P shown in Figure 
21 has the following common-sense inter- 
pretation: “Your marginal glee KE, at my 
marginal displeasure HG (occasioned by 
your gain KF) is less than your original gain 
KF.” For otherwise there would be no limit 
to successive rounds of Schadenfreude and 
Freudeschaden (if I may coin a needed 
word). I believe the situation portrayed in 
Figure 21 to be fairly plausible. 

The dynamics of mutual envy are quite 
interesting. First, if the welfare frontier 
passes through P, social welfare is maximum 
at P, and the slope of MPL tangent to the 
welfare frontier expresses the intrinsic 
weights of the two incommensurable utili- 
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ties. By an argument analogous to that given 
in paragraph 16, the more envious a person 
is relative to his fellow and the easier to sat- 
isfy with the available material goods, the 
less he counts in the social welfare function. 
“Vengeance is mine, saith the Lord. If 
thine enemy hunger, feed him; if he thirst, 
give him to drink; for in so doing thou shalt 
heap coals of fire upon his head” (Paul in 
Rom. 12:19-20, quoting Prov. 25:21). 
Note that the Lord does not order you to 
become a friend of the hungry enemy. Just 
continue being malevolent to him but more 
magnanimously so; that is to say, just try to 
shift your negatively sloping v-function far- 
ther from the axis of the enemy’s utility. If 
you do so, not only do you enjoy more util- 


ity but you earn some justification as well, 
while the enemy gets the burning coals. 

The moral so far is devastating to the 
wicked. In terms of utility gains and/or ulti- 
mate justification it pays to be benevolent 
and become more so, or to become less 
malevolent whether others are malevolent 
or benevolent. So one might as well become 
benevolent as fast as one can: “There shall 
be no reward to the evil man” (Prov. 24: 
20) .10 
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20. Arbitration. Suppose (Fig. 22) that 
the welfare frontier passes below P. It may 
or may not intersect the envy functions. If 
it does, call the two intersections (nearest 
to P) S and T. Then “ethical” criteria have 
to be invoked to choose between different 


10 Pascal’s argument for leading the good life 
is hereby made superfluous. It rested on subjec- 
tive probability, the fear of eternal damnation 
and the hope of eternal bliss. If you live virtu- 
ously and there are heaven and hell, you have 
earned eternal bliss at the cost of a somewhat 
dull life on earth. If you have sinned, you earn 
damnation in return for brief pleasures. If, on the 
other hand, there is no heaven or hell, you have 
merely lived a dull or rousing life, as the case 
may be, respectively. Pascal thought that, no 
matter what the odds against the existence of 
heaven and hell, the prize and punishment were 
great enough to warrant a virtuous life. My argu- 
ment for so-called “positive” action is independ- 
ent of eschatology or subjective probability. 
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points on are ST. By economic reasoning 
(analogous to paragraph 17), we can con- 
clude that S is best in are AS for both indi- 
viduals, and similarly T in are BT. If S is 
chosen, You do not like it very much but 
are not envious enough to start any trouble. 
On the contrary, you would rather like Me 
to enjoy the utility afforded by S, if it did 
not entail some material sacrific to You (as 
compared to position T). I feel analogously 
about You, with the roles of T and § inter- 


bi 
(ME) 











Fig. 22 


changed. In this circumstance neither of us 
would object to arbitration within the arc 
ST. 

21. War. It is quite otherwise if the wel- 
fare frontier passes above P. Neither You 
nor I tolerate any solution outside our jeal- 
ousy curves v, and v2, even though our ma- 
terial resources permit such a solution. We 
will even fail to agree on a solution like Q 
(Fig. 23). An observer who knew our tastes 
and technology but not our jealousy would 
consider us irrational or perverse. If we set- 
tle at P, the resources represented by the 
are about FQG are going to waste. But as 
soon as either of us attempts to use them 
for his enjoyment, the other’s envy precipi- 
tates violence. Violence normally destroys 
wealth, so that the welfare frontier shrinks. 
This goes on until wealth becomes scarce 
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enough to be containable in the smallness 
of our hearts (A’B’ passes through P), pro- 
vided that they do not shrink further dur- 
ing hostilities. Constructive alternatives to 
war then exist: destroy (give away) this 
wealth ahead of time before violence erupts, 
or, better still, use some of the wealth that 
would otherwise be destroyed in war to ed- 
ucate each in the other's values and so help 
push one or both envy functions outward. 
The constructive solution in this case is not 
in the dynamics of the situation (compare 
the optimistic world of Fig. 16) and must 
either be imposed by an arbiter or arrived 
at during a temporary lapse of mutual envy 
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(for instance, at friendly banquet, with 
plenty of vodka). 

22. When all of three or more individuals 
are benevolent to all others, or malevolent 
to all others, we can extend the results ob- 
tained for two individuals quite simply. 

With three or more individuals, how- 
ever, owing to external effects, the welfare 
frontier is less likely to remain convex. An- 
other complication is that the same individ- 
ual can be benevolent to some and malevo- 
lent to others. We would expect under these 
circumstances coalitions, limited wars, dis- 
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solutions and formation of new coalitions, 
periods when wealth is destroyed for spite 
or punishment, and constructive times, 
golden centuries of material progress, and 
even missionary and prophetic ages. 

23. This theory of conflict resolution 
when utilities interact is admittedly fanciful 
and peculiar as economic theories go. It has 
more than its share of unstable solutions and 
paradoxes. For its dynamics it uses not entry 
and exit of firms, investment, and disinvest- 
ment but processes of persuasion and coer- 
cion. All this is as it should be, in as peculiar 
a subject as social conflict. The main con- 
clusions are as follows: 

a) Economic considerations (interacting 
utilities) reduce the locus of ethical decision 
in defining a social welfare function. In the 
short run the economics of benevolence and 
malevolence define a range of intrinsic 
weights for making interpersonal compari- 
sons; while the question of choosing weights 
within this range remains a problem of eth- 
ics. 

b) Long-run dynamic equilibrium, pro- 
ceeding by way of propaganda, war, or in- 
vestment, shrinks the locus of ethical deci- 
sion to the vanishing point. In long-run 
equilibrium economic, psychological, and 
technical considerations alone (not ethical) 
define a system for weighting, comparing, 
and adding together different people’s utili- 
ties. 

c) Plausible axioms, as to how utilities 
might interact, “explain” such diverse activi- 
ties as co-operative development of re- 
sources, the preaching of good will, the ac- 
ceptance of arbitration, the occasional in- 
evitability of war, and the periodic inevita- 
bility of peace. 

d) Finally morality, which was not one 
of our original concerns and certainly was 
absent from our axioms, emerges trium- 
phant. It showers on the generous man both 


the material dividends of more utility and 
the subtler reward of “justification.” 


APPENDIX 


On DIsSIMULATION AND THE 
DETECTION THEREOF 


Assumption D (p. 159) postulates non- 
decreasing manifestation functions m,; and 
perception functions p;,;. This is not a good 
asumption. For, by overmanifesting joy, we 
can make friends happier and enemies un- 
happier and get extra vicarious pleasure in 
this way. However, there are limits to over- 
manifestation, because it has to be selective. 
A father dissembles happiness to make his 
children happy, but he is well advised to 
dissemble much less (or not at all, or even 
show unhappiness) to the boss, or else he 
loses the salary raise. This man’s various 
dissimulation functions vis-a-vis friends and 
enemies of various degrees are likely to be 
interdependent, if only because the happy 
children are not dissembling enough to the 
boss. Moreover, if the boss himself toys or 
has toyed with dissimulation vis-a-vis third 
parties, he is likely to detect, or at least sus- 
pect, it in the employee. So the fact, temp- 
tation, or suspicion of dissembling causes 
the perceiver to disbelieve (turns his per- 
ception function upside down—makes it into 
a be-wise function). 

Now both dissimulation and disbelief oc- 
casionally boomerang on the faker, the dis- 
believer, or both. In some cases (all people 
benevolent) the best strategies are the pure 
strategies of frankness, namely, natural 
manifestation m,;, and face-value trust in 
what one perceives (non-decreasing p,;). In 
other cases, the best strategy is to random- 
ize either the manifestation functions or the 
perception functions, or both. In an un- 
known environment a poker face (constant 
mj) may be the best strategy of all. 

Such possibilities have been examined by 
the theory of games, and I have to add only 
the remark that we do not have to assume 
that certain corporeal states (smiles, sighs, 
etc.) have the same significance when mani- 
fested by different people. The manifester is 
known to calculate his manifestations in 
such a way as to yield him the greatest di- 
rect and indirect utility. 
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I 


After an interval of almost fifty years, a 
theme has reappeared in sociology which 
has determined the origin of that discipline 
more than any other subject area. From 
Marx and Comte to Simmel and Sorel, social 
conflict, especially revolutions, was one of 
the central themes in social research. The 
same is true of many early Anglo-Saxon 
sociologists (although in their work the 
problem of revolution has been character- 
istically somewhat neglected), for example, 
the Webbs in England, Sumner in the 
United States. However, when Talcott Par- 


1 This paper was translated by Anatol Rapa- 
port, Mental Health Research Unit, University 
of Michigan. 

The following presentation is an attempt to 
depict in a systematic form the fundamental 
ideas of my book Soziale Klassen und Klassen- 
conflikt in der industriellen Gesellschaft (Stutt- 
gart, 1957). However, the presentation departs 
significantly in its organization and thematic 
scope from that given in my book: (1) whereas 
the book binds together theoretical consider- 
ations and empirical analysis, the present expo- 
sition is essentially limited to the theoretical as- 
pects; (2) whereas in the book I have developed 
the theoretical orientations in a critical dialogue 
with other authors, particularly with Marx, the 
presentation in the following exposition is sys- 
tematic. It need hardly be elaborated that much 
of what is expressly developed in the book could 
be only formally treated here and often with 
dogmatic brevity. Nevertheless, it may be noted 
that the present exposition, especially in the 
first and fourth sections, contains in certain re- 
spects formulations beyond the scope of the 
book. 
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sons in 1987 established a certain conver- 
gence in the sociological theories of Alfred 
Marshall, Emile Durkheim, Vilfredo Pareto, 
and Max Weber,? he no longer had in mind 
an analysis of social conflict; his was an at- 
tempt to solve the problem of integration 
of so-called “social systems” by an organon 
of interrelated categories. The new question 
was now “What holds societies together?”— 
no longer “What drives them on?” The in- 
fluence of the Parsonian posing of the ques- 
tion on the more recent sociology (and by 
no means only on American sociology) can 
be hardly overrated. Thus it is possible that 
the revival of the study of social conflict in 
the last decades appears to many not so 
much a continuation of traditional research 
paths as a new thematic discovery—an in- 
stance of dialectic irony in the development 
of science. 

At this time, approaches toward a sys- 
tematic study of social conflict are still rela- 
tively isolated, compared with the innumer- 
able works on social stratification or on 
structure and function of specific institutions, 
organizations, and societies. Still the thesis 
of a revival of the study of social conflict 
can be justified with regard to the works 
of Aron, Philip, Brinton, Kerr, Coser, Brink- 
mann, Geiger, Gluckmann, and others,* as 





2 Cf. Structure of Social Action (New York, 
1937; 2d ed., Glencoe, 1949). 


3 Raymond Aron, “Social Structure and the 
Ruling Class,” in Class Status and Power, ed. 
Reinhard Bendix and Seymour Martin Lipset 
(London, 1954); André Philip, Le Socialisme 
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well as an attempt to determine a systematic 
locus and a specific framework for a theory 
of conflict in sociological analysis. 


TYPES AND VARIETIES OF 
SOCIAL CONFLICT 


To begin with a commonplace observa- 
tion: The problem of conflict is no less com- 
plex than that of integration of societies. We 
now know that the attempt to reduce all 
actually occurring conflicts among social 
groups to a common principle, say that of 
classes, is sterile. It leads either to empty 
generalizations (such as “Every society ex- 
periences social conflicts”) or to empirically 
unjustifiable oversimplifications (such as 
“The history of all societies so far has been 
a history of class struggles”). It seems ad- 
visable, first, to sort out and to classify the 
problems which are conceived under the 
general heading of “social conflict.” Even 
a superficial reflection leads to the distinc- 
tion of a series of types. 

There are wars, and there are conflicts 
among political parties—evidently two dif- 
ferent kinds of struggle. With regard to a 
given society, A, one could say there are 
exogenous conflicts brought upon or into A 
from the outside, and there are endogenous 
conflicts generated within A. Of these two 
categories, which, at least analytically, can 
be relatively precisely distinguished, there 
are again several types. Let us confine our 
trahi (Paris, 1957); Crane Brinton, The Anatomy 
of Revolution (2d ed.; New York, 1952); Clark 
Kerr, “Industrial Conflict and Its Mediation,” 
American Journal of Sociology, Vol. XL, No. 8 
(November, 1954); Lewis Coser, The Functions 
of Social Conflict (London, 1956), and “Social 
Conflict and Social Change,” British Journal of 
Sociology, Vol. VIII, No. 3 (September, 1957); 
Carl Brinkmann, Soziologische Theorie der Revo- 
lution (Tiibingen, 1948); Theodor Geiger, Klas- 
sengesellschaft in Schmelztiegel (Kéln-Hagen, 
1949); Max Gluckmann, Custom and Conflict in 
Africa (London, 1957). . 
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attention for the moment—for reasons which 
will presently be given—to endogenous con- 
flicts. Then further subdivisions are directly 
perceived: slaves versus freemen in Rome, 
Negroes versus whites in the United States, 
Protestants versus Catholics in the Nether- 
lands, Flemings versus Walloons in Belgium, 
Conservatives versus Laborites in England, 
unions versus employers in many countries. 
All these are opposing groups in well-known 
conflicts. Perhaps each of these examples 
does not fall into a separate category; but 
certainly they cannot all be subsumed under 
a single type of social conflict. Whatever 
criterion one chooses for classification—for 
example, the objects of contention, the 
structural origin of the conflicting groups, 
the forms of conflict—several distinct types 
result. 


THE LIMITS AND GOALS OF A THEORY 
OF SOCIAL CONFLICT 


An ideal sociology cannot, in principle, 
exclude any of these categories and types 
of conflict from analysis. Nevertheless, the 
types mentioned do not all have the same 
importance for sociological analysis. A brief 
recollection of the intent of a sociological 
theory of conflict reveals that the contribu- 
tion of sociology to the understanding of 
conflict (as well as the contribution of con- 
flict to the social process) is in specific in- 
stances greater in some cases than in others. 

The intent of a sociological theory of con- 
flict is to overcome the predominatingly 
arbitrary nature of unexplained historical 
events by deriving these events from social 
structural elements—in other words, to ex- 
plain certain processes by prognostic con- 
nections. Certainly it is important to describe 
the conflict between workers and employers 
purely as such; but it is more important to 
produce a proof that such a conflict is based 
on certain social structural arrangements 
and hence is bound to arise wherever such 
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structural arrangements are given. Thus it is 
the task of sociology to derive conflicts from 
specific social structures and not to relegate 
these conflicts to psychological variables 
(“aggressiveness”) or to descriptive-his- 
torical ones (the influx of Negroes into the 
United States) or to chance. 

In the sense of strict sociological analysis, 
conflicts can be considered explained if they 
can be shown to arise from the structure of 
social positions independently of the orien- 
tation of populations and of historical dei ex 
machina. This is necessarily a very abstract 
formulation; instead of elaborating it, it may 
be advisable to illustrate its meaning by the 
following treatment of a form of social con- 
flict. First, however, let us draw a conse- 
quence of this formulation which will help 
to make our problem more precise. 

Since the recognition of the inadequacy 
of the Marxist-Leninist theory of imperial- 
ism, the explanation of exogenous conflicts 
on the basis of the structure of a given 
society is once again an open problem, the 
treatment of which has scarcely begun. It 
seems, moreover, that the explanation of 
exogenous conflicts* by the tools of socio- 
logical structure analysis is possible only in 
a metaphorical sense—namely, only in case 
the entire societies (or less comprehensive 
“social systems”) are taken to be the units 
of a new structure,® that is, when C is ana- 
lyzed in terms of the structure of its ele- 
ments A and B without consideration of the 
inner structure of A and B. On these grounds 
it seems sensible to exclude exogenous con- 
flict for the time being from a theory of 
social conflicts. 

On the other hand, the above-mentioned 
examples of endogenous conflict, if consid- 


4 We recall here that a conflict which, from 
the point of view of Society A, appears as exoge- 
nous is represented from another point of view 
as a conflict between two societies or systems, 
A and B. 
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ered from the point of view of their struc- 
tural significance, fall into two groups. On 
the one hand, they point to conflicts which 
arise only in specific societies on the basis of 
special historical conditions (Negroes or 
whites in the United States, Protestants ver- 
sus Catholics in the Netherlands; Flemings 
versus Walloons in Belgium); on the other 
hand, however, there are conflicts which 
can be understood as expressions of general 
structural features of societies, or of societies 
in the same stage of development (Con- 
servatives versus Laborites in England; 
unions versus employers’ associations) .6 Cer- 
tainly in both cases an analysis leading to 
generalization is possible: a theory of minor- 
ity or religious conflict is as meaningful as 
that of class conflict. Nevertheless, their 
respective weights within a general theory 
of society are evidently distinguishable. It 
is not surprising that the “classical” theory 
of conflict—I mean here primarily the class 
theory of conflict—has, above all, called at- 
tention to such social frictions which can be 
derived from the structure of societies inde- 
pendently of structurally incidental histori- 
cal data. 

The following approaches toward a the- 
ory of conflict also relate themselves to con- 
flicts based on structure. So far, we are by 
no means considering a general theory of 


5 Talcott Parsons and the political scientist 
David Easton (The Political System [New York, 
1953]) are currently working on an attempt to 
analyze international conflicts by means of a 
model in which entire societies, such as the 
United States and the U.S.S.R., appear as ele- 
ments and are treated as if they had no inner 
structure. This procedure is methodologically en- 
tirely legitimate. It remains to be seen what re- 
sults it can achieve and how it may be connected 
to the analysis of intrasocietal conflicts. 


6 The conflict between free men and slaves in 
ancient Rome possibly belongs to this second 
group, although not on the same level of gener- 
ality. 
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social conflict, although I would undertake 
to defend the assertion that we are dealing 
here with one of the most important, if not 
the most important, type of social conflict. 
However important as problems of social 
conflict St. Bartholomew’s Night, Crystal 
Night, and Little Rock may be, the French 
Revolution and the British General Strike of 
1926 and June 17, 1953, seem to me more 
germane for structural analysis. To put it 
less dramatically, the sociological theory of 
conflict would do well to confine itself for 
the time being to an explanation of the fric- 
tions between the rulers and the ruled in 
given social structural organizations. 


II 


The explanation of motion requires two 
separate attacks. We must know the point 
of departure and the direction of motion or, 
better yet, the moving force. No theory of 
social change or of conflict can forego the 
description of the structural entity which 
undergoes change or within which con- 
flicts occur. Such a description is offered by 
the integration theory of society. However, 
it is erroneous to assume that a description 
of how the elements of a structure are put 
together into a stable whole offers, as such, 
a point of departure for a structural anal- 
ysis of conflict and change. So far, the 
claim of the so-called “structural-functional” 
theory of modern sociology to the status of 
a general theory of society is demonstrably 
unjustified. 


TOWARD A CRITIQUE OF A STRUC- 
TURAL-FUNCTIONAL THEORY 


This critique has been led in recent 
times repeatedly, most effectively by D. 
Lockwood." It is based on a relatively sim- 
ple argument. As long as we orient our 
analysis toward the question as to how the 
elements of a society are combined into 
a co-ordinated functioning whole, then the 
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representation of society as a social sys- 
tem is the last point of reference. We are 
therefore faced with the task of determin- 
ing certain associations, institutions, or proc- 
esses within this balanced whole, that is 
—in Merton’s definition—of determining the 
intentional or unintentional consequences of 
these associations for the functioning and 
the preservation of the system. In this way, 
we come to contentions such as “the educa- 
tional system functions as a mechanism of 
assigning social positions,” or “religion func- 
tions as an agent of integrating dominant 
values.” The majority of sociological investi- 
gations in the last years moves in this area 
of analysis. 

However, such an approach leads to dif- 
ficulties, if we put a question of a different 
sort. What was the function of the English 
trade unions in the General Strike of 1926? 
What was the function of the construction 
worker in Stalin Allee on June 17, 1953? 
Without doubt, it can be argued in many 
cases that militant trade unions or oppo- 
sition political groups and parties also con- 
tribute to the functioning of the existing 
system.8 But even when this is the case— 
and in the two cases cited it would be dif- 
ficult to establish this—such a conclusion 
would say little about the role of the group 
in question. Moreover, it is clear that the 
intentional, as well as the unintentional, 
effects of such oppositional groups are in 
the contribution toward an abolition or de- 
struction of the existing system. The struc- 
tural-functional position has a comfortable 





7 David Lockwood, “Some Notes on “The So- 
cial System,” British Journal of Sociology, Vol. 
VII, No. 2 (1956). Although Lockwood’s argu- 
ment leads to the same conclusion, it proceeds 
somewhat differently (cf. my Social Classes and 
the Class Conflict, pp. 159 ff.). 


8 This aspect of social conflict is, in fact, cen- 
tral in the analysis of Lewis Coser (continuing 
that of Simmel) in his work on the functions of 
social conflict (cf. n. 3). 
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label for such cases: they are “dysfunctional” 
organizations, institutions, or processes. But 
this designation again tells us less than 
nothing. It not only fails to explain the 
place of these things in the process but 
actually hinders such explanation by a ter- 
minology which seems to be congruent with 
the system but which, upon closer exami- 
nation, reveals itself as a residual category. 
Whatever does not fit is conjured out of the 
world by word magic. 

In every science, residual categories are 
a fruitful point of departure for new de- 
velopments. It seems to me that a careful 
analysis of problems which the term “dys- 
function” hides in the structural-functional 
theory automatically puts us on the trace of 
a meaningful sociological theory of con- 
flict. At the same time, it offers a remarkable 
vantage point associated with an attempt 
of a scientific analysis of society. 


TWO MODELS OF SOCIETY 


If we extrapolate the analytical ap- 
proaches of the structural-functional theory 
somewhat beyond their boundaries and in- 
vestigate their implicit postulates, we can 
construct a model of society which lies at 
the base of this theory and determines its 
perspectives. The essential elements of this 
societal model are these: 

1. Every society is a relatively persisting 
configuration of elements.® 

2. Every society is a well-integrated con- 
figuration of elements. 

3. Every element in a society contributes 
to its functioning. 

4. Every society rests on the consensus 
of its members. 

It should be clear that a theory based on 
this model does not lend itself to the ex- 
planation, not even the description, of the 
phenomena of social conflict and change. 
For this purpose, one needs a model which 
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takes the diametrically opposite position on 
all the four points above: 

1. Every society is subjected at every 
moment to change: social change is ubiqui- 
tous. 

2. Every society experiences at every 
moment social conflict: social conflict is 
ubiquitous. 

3. Every element in a society contributes 
to its change. 

4. Every society rests on constraint of 
some of its members by others. 

The remarkable nature of our vantage 
point becomes evident when we examine 
the two groups of postulates with respect 
to their truth content, that is, if we ask 
ourselves which of the two models promises 
greater utility for cognition of reality. It 
appears that the juxtaposed pairs of postu- 
lates are in no way mutually exclusive with 
respect to social reality. It is impossible to 
decide by an empirical investigation which 
of the two models is more nearly correct; 
the postulates are not hypotheses. Moreover, 
it seems meaningful to say that both models 
are in a certain sense valid and analytically 
fruitful. Stability and change, integration 
and conflict, function and “dysfunction,” 

® There is much controversy over this impli- 
cation of the structural-functional approach. 
Most functionalists deny that they make such an 
assumption. Indeed, assertions to the contrary 
are found in the works of Parsons, Merton, and 
others. Nevertheless, it can be shown that these 
assertions are, from the point of view of struc- 
tural-functional theory, mere declarations. The 
notion of equilibrium and the concept of a sys- 
tem would have little sense if they did not make 
the assumption of stability of societies. However, 
two limitations are to be observed: (1) we have 
to do here (also in the implications which fol- 
low ) not with a metaphysical postulate but rather 
with an assumption made for the purpose of 
analysis; and (2) stability does not mean statics 
in the sense of complete absence of processes 
within the “system.” 
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consensus and constraint are, it would seem, 
two equally valid aspects of every imagi- 
nable society. They are dialectically sepa- 
rated and are exhaustive only in combina- 
tion as a description of the social problems. 
Possibly a more general theory of society 
may be thought of which lifts the equi- 
validity of both models, the coexistence of 
the uncombinable, onto a higher level of 
generality. As long as we do not have such 
a theory, we must content ourselves with the 
finding that society presents a double as- 
pect to the sociological understanding, each 
no better, no more valid, than the other. 
It follows that the criticism of the unap- 
plicability of the structural-functional theory 
for the analysis of conflict is directed only 
against a claim of generality of this theory 
but leaves untouched its competence with 
respect to the problem of integration. It 
follows, on the other hand, also that the 
theory of conflict and change is not a gen- 
eral theory. Comparisons between natural 
and social sciences always carry the danger 
of misunderstanding. However, it may be 
maintained, without attributing to this anal- 
ogy more than a logical meaning, that the 
situation of the sociologists is not unlike 
that of the physicists with respect to the 
theory of light. Just as the physicists can 
solve certain problems only by assuming 
the wave character of light and others, on 
the contrary, only by assuming a corpus- 
cular or quantum theory, so there are prob- 
lems of sociology which can be adequately 
attacked only with an integration theory and 
others which require a conflict theory for a 
meaningful analysis. Both theories can work 
extensively with the same categories, but 
they emphasize different aspects. While the 
integration theory likens a society to an 
ellipse, a rounded entity which incloses all 
of its elements, conflict theory sees society 
rather as a hyperbola which, it is true, has 
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the same foci but is open in many direc- 
tions and appears as a tension field of the 
determining forces. 


THE TASKS OF A THEORY OF 
SOCIAL CONFLICT 


The double aspect of society and the 
dialectics of the two types of sociological 
theory are in themselves a most fruitful 
object of reflection. Nevertheless, another 
problem seems to be more urgent. The 
theory of social integration has recently de- 
veloped to a flourishing state as the struc- 
tural-functional approach in ethnology and 
sociology. Our theory of conflict, however, 
is still in a very rudimentary state. It is 
an approach based on postulating ubiqui- 
tous social change and social conflict, the 
“dysfunctionality” of all the elements of so- 
cial structure, and the constraining char- 
acter of social unity. Our considerations put 
us in a position to formulate some require- 
ments of such a theory: 

1. It should be a scientific theory (as is 
the theory of social integration), that is, 
it should be formulated with reference to a 
plausible and demonstrable explanation of 
empirical phenomena. 

2. The elements of the theory should not 
contradict the conflict model of society. 

8. The categories employed should, 
whenever possible, agree with those of the 
integration theory or at least correspond to 
them. 

4. A conflict theory should enable us to 
derive social conflicts from structural 
arrangements and thus show these conflicts 
systematically generated. 

5. It should account both for the mul- 
tiplicity of forms of conflict and for their 
degrees of intensity. 

The last goal of a social theory is the 
explanation of social change. The integra- 
tion theory gives us a tool for determining 
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the point of departure of the process. To 
find the locus of the forces which drive the 
process and social change is the task of a 
theory of conflict. It must develop a model 
which makes understandable the structural 
origin of social conflict. This seems possible 
only if we understand conflicts as struggles 
among social groups, that is, if we make 
our task precise to the extent that it reduces 
to the structural analysis of conflicting 
groups. Under this supposition three ques- 
tions come especially to the forefront, which 
conflict theory must answer: 

1. How do conflicting groups arise from 
the structure of society? 

2. What forms can the struggles among 
such groups assume? 

8. How does the conflict among such 
groups effect a change in the social struc- 
tures? 


III 


Wherever men live together and lay 
foundations of forms of social organization, 
there are positions whose occupants have 
powers of command in certain contexts and 
over certain positions, and there are other 
positions whose occupants are subjected to 
such commands. The distinction between 
“up” and “down”—or, as the English say, 
“Them” and “Us’—is one of the funda- 
mental experiences of most men in society,!° 
and, moreover, it appears that this distinc- 
tion is intimately connected with unequal 
distribution of power. The main thesis of 
the following attempt to construct a model 
for the structural analysis of conflict is that 
we should seek the structural origin of so- 
cial conflict in the dominance relations 





10 Empirical corroborations for these general- 
izations are found in two significant publications 
of last year: Heinrich Popitz et al., Das Gesell- 
schaftsbild des Arbeiters (“The Worker’s Image 
of Society”) (Tiibingen, 1957); Richard Hog- 
gart, The Uses of Literacy (London, 1957). 
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which prevail within certain units of social 
organization. For these units I will use Max 
Weber’s concept of “imperatively co-ordi- 
nated group.” The thesis is not new; it is 
found (however often with important modi- 
fications) in the formulation of many social 
scientists before and after Marx. But we 
shall make no attempt to trace the history 
of this thesis. 


AUTHORITY AND AUTHORITY 
STRUCTURES 


The concepts of power and authority 
are very complex ones. Whoever uses them 
is likely to be accused of lack of precision 
and of clarity to the extent that he tries 
to define them “exhaustively.” Is the influ- 
ence of a father on his children, the influ- 
ence of an industrial combine on the gov- 
ernment, or the influence of a demagogue 
on his followers an instance of an authority 
relation? Here, as in most other cases, it is 
basically not a question of a definition but 
rather a question of an “operational defini- 
tion,” as it is often called today: a method 
of determination which allows us to identify 
as such the state of affairs when we are 
actually confronted with it. However, for 
the purpose of analysis and identification, 
Weber's determination of authority is suffi- 
cient: “The likelihood that a command of a 
certain content will be obeyed by given 
persons”!! This determination contains the 
following elements: 

1. Authority denotes a relation of supra- 
and subordination. 

2. The supra-ordinated side prescribes 
to the subordinated one certain behavior 
in the form of a command or a prohibition. 

3. The supra-ordinated side has the right 
to make such prescriptions; authority is a 
[ legitimate relation of supra- and subordina- 











11 Max Weber, “Wirtschaft und Gesellschaft,” 
in Grundriss der Sozialékonomik, III (3d ed.; 
Tiibingen, 1947), 28. 
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) tion; authority is not based on personal or 
| situational chance effects but rather on an 
| expectation associated with social position. 

4. The right of authority is limited to 

| certain contents and to specific persons. 

5. Failure to obey the prescriptions is 
sanctioned; a legal system (or a system of 
quasi-legal customs) guards the effective- 
ness of authority. 

This determination of authority makes 
possible the identification of a cabinet min- 
ister, an employer, and a party secretary as 
occupants of authority positions—in con- 
trast to an industrial syndicate or a dema- 
gogue, neither of which satisfies condition 
3 above.!? 

It is not the intention of our “definition” 
of authority to solve all analytical and em- 
pirical problems of this category.!* In fact, 
the very first step of our model leads us 
deep into these problems: in each impera- 
tively co-ordinated group, two aggregates 
can be distinguished: those which have 





12 This third condition, that of legitimacy, de- 
notes the distinction between power (as an ac- 
tual command relationship) and authority (cf. 
Weber's “Definitionen,” op. cit.). 


13 Thus it is clear that the phenomenon of au- 
thority is here deliberately treated unilaterally. 
The double aspect of society may be illustrated 
in this category, as in practically any other. Inte- 
gration theory, too, treats of authority. However, 
this theory emphasizes not the polemical, con- 
flict-generating aspect of this social relation but, 
on the contrary, the integrative, unifying aspect. 
Parsons is doubtless right when he says that au- 
thority “is the capacity to mobilize the resources 
of the society for the attainment of goals for 
which a general ‘public’ commitment has been 
made, or may be made. It is mobilization, above 
all, of the action of persons and groups, which is 
binding on them by virtue of their position in 
society” (“The Distribution of Power in Ameri- 
can Society,” World Politics, X, No. 1 [October, 
1957], 140). However, in a way C. Wright Mills, 
who is criticized by Parsons, is also right when 
he emphasizes, as we do, the “presumptive ille- 
gitimacy” and “dysfunctionality” of all authority. 
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only general (“civil”) basic rights and those 
which have authority rights over the former. 
In contrast to prestige and income, a con- 
tinuum of gradual transition cannot be con- 
structed for the distribution of authority. 
Rather, there is a clear dichotomy. Every 
position in an imperatively co-ordinated 
group can be recognized as belonging to 
one who dominates or one who is domi- 
nated. Sometimes, in view of the bureau- 
cratic large-scale organization of modern 
societies—under the influence of the state 
—this assumption may at first sight seem 
problematic. However, a sharper analysis 
leaves no doubt that here also the split 
into the dominating and dominated is valid, 
even though in reality a considerable meas- 
ure of differentiation is discernible among 
those in the dominating group.'* 


THE CONFLICT-THEORY MODEL 


The dichotomy of social roles within im- 
peratively co-ordinated groups,!® the divi- 
sion into positive and negative dominance 
roles, is a fact of social structure. If and in- 
sofar as social conflicts can be referred to 
this factual situation, they are structurally 
explained. The model of analysis of social 

14 The position of authority of the bureaucrat 
was already of concern to Max Weber and to 
many sociologists since. Here there seems to be 
indeed a differentiation of authority. However, 
it is a differentiation of a special kind. In modern 
bureaucratic administration, the exercise of au- 
thority has undergone to a certain degree a di- 
vision of labor; hence the multiplicity of po- 
sitions, distinguishable by the number of “as- 
signable persons” and the scope of “specific con- 
tent” to which authority privileges are attached. 
In the sense of our analysis, there can be no 
doubt that the entire bureaucracy belongs (at 
times!) to the ruling side. 


15 In what follows, I shall designate the roles 
to which the expectation of the exercise of au- 
thority is attached as “positive dominance roles” 
and, conversely, the roles without authority privi- 
leges as “negative dominance roles.” 
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conflict which is developed against a back- 
ground of an assumption of such a dichot- 
omy involves the following steps: 

1. In every imperatively co-ordinated 
group, the carriers of positive and negative 
dominance roles determine two quasi-groups 
with opposite latent interests. We call them 
“quasi-groups” because we have to do here 
with mere aggregates, not organized units; 
we speak of “latent interests,” because the 
opposition of outlook need not be conscious 
on this level; it may exist only in the form 
of expectations associated with certain posi- 
tions. The opposition of interests has here 
a quite formal meaning, namely, the expec- 
tation that an interest in the preservation of 
the status quo is associated with the positive 
dominance roles and an interest in the 
change of the status quo is associated with 
the negative dominance roles. 

2. The bearers of positive and negative 
dominance roles, that is, the members of the 
opposing quasi-groups, organize themselves 
into groups with manifest interests, unless 
certain empirically variable conditions (the 
condition of organization) intervene. Inter- 
est groups, in contrast to quasi-groups, are 
organized entities, such as parties, trade 
unions; the manifest interests are formulated 
programs and ideologies. 

3. Interest groups which originate in this 
manner are in constant conflict concerned 
with the preservation or change in the status 
quo. The form and the intensity of the con- 
flict are determined by empirically variable 
conditions (the conditions of conflict). 

4. The conflict among interest groups in 
the sense of this model leads to changes in 
the structure of the social relations in ques- 
tion through changes in the dominance rela- 
tions. The kind, the speed, and the depth 
of this development depend on empirically 
variable conditions (the conditions of struc- 
tural change). 

The intent of such a model is to delimit 
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a problem area, to identify the factors perti- 
nent to it, to put them into order—that is, to 
propose fruitful questions—and at the same 
time to fix precisely their analytical focus. 
We have delimited our problem area by 
viewing social conflict as a conflict among 
groups which emerge from the authority 
structure of social organizations. We have 
identified pertinent factors in the conditions 
of organization, of conflict, and of change. 
Their order, however, can be expressed on 
the basis of the model in three functions: 
interest groups (for example, parties) are a 
function of conditions of organization if an 
imperatively co-ordinated group is given; 
specific forms of conflict (e.g., parliamen- 
tary debates) are a function of the condi- 
tions of conflict if the interest groups are 
given; specific forms of change (e.g., revo- 
lutions) are a function of the conditions 
of change if the conflict among interest 
groups is given. Thus the task of the theory 
of conflict turns out to be to identify the 
three sets of conditions and to determine as 
sharply as possible their respective weight— 
ideally, by quantitative measure.1® The 
following remarks are hardly more than a 
tentative indication of the sorts of variables 
in question. 


EMPIRICAL CONDITIONS OF 
SOCIAL CONFLICT 


As far as the conditions of organization 
are concerned, three groups of factors come 
to mind. First, we have certain effective 
social conditions: for example, the possibility 
of communication among the members of 
the quasi-group and a certain method of 
recruitment into the quasi-groups. Next 
there are certain political conditions which 


16 By this remark is meant (1) a mathemati- 
cal formulation of the functions, (2) a develop- 
ment of measurement scales for each of the con- 
ditions, and (3) the adjustment of the combined 
scales to groups of conditions. 
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must be fulfilled if interest groups are to 
emerge. Here, above all, a guaranty of free- 
dom of coalition is important. Finally, cer- 
tain technical conditions must be fulfilled: 
an organization must have material means, 
a founder, a leader, and an ideology. 
Under conditions of conflict, two kinds 
are immediately conspicuous: the degree of 
social mobility of individuals (or of families) 
and the presence of effective mechanisms 
for regulating social conflicts. If we imagine 
a continuum of intensity of social conflict 
among interest groups, ranging from demo- 
cratic debate to civil war, we may conjec- 
ture that the presence or absence of social 
mobility and of regulating mechanisms has 
considerable influence on the position of 
specific given conflicts on this continuum. 
Here, as with the other conditions, the de- 
termination of the exact weights of the fac- 
tors is a task of empirical investigation. 
Finally, a third group of conditions or 
variables determines the form and the extent 
of social structural changes which arise from 
the conflict of interest groups. Probably a 
relatively intimate connection exists between 
the intensity of the conflict and the change, 
that is, also between the conditions of con- 
flict and of the structural changes. However, 
additional factors come into play, such as 
the capacity of the rulers to stay in power 
and the pressure potential of the dominated 
interest group. The sociology of revolutions 
and especially the unwritten sociology of 
uncompleted revolutions should contribute 
considerably to making these factors precise. 
It need hardly be re-emphasized that 
these unsystematic observations can, as such, 
hardly lay a foundation of a theory of con- 
flict. Nevertheless, we put ourselves in a 
position to ask meaningful questions both on 
the theoretical level and with respect to 
empirical problems. Each of the conditions 
mentioned offers a fruitful object of theo- 
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retically oriented investigations. And in the 
empirical sphere, the systematic association 
of factors in such an investigation redirects 
our questions from a haphazard search for 
ad hec relations in the world of coincidences 
to a meaningful study of specific interde- 
pendencies, whose locus and meaning are 
fixed by a general perspective. By the na- 
ture of the subject, our exposition up to this 
point had to remain somewhat abstract in 
form. 

In spite of the tentative nature of the 
above-mentioned frame of reference, it is 
nevertheless possible to test its resolving 
power on some empirical problems. 


IV 


Strictly speaking, every form of differen- 
tiated social organization may also be de- 
scribed as an imperatively co-ordinated 
group—a state and an industrial enterprise, 
a chess club and a university, a party and a 
church. Thus, strictly speaking, the theory 
of conflict is applicable to all these cases. 
Our decision to single out two of these im- 
peratively co-ordinated groups—the state 
and the industrial enterprise—for purposes 
of analysis is, in principle, arbitrary, al- 
though the special empirical meaning of 
these two forms of social organization in so- 
called industrialized society certainly needs 
no justification. In its application to the 
analysis of industrial and political conflict, 
the theory of conflict comes very near to the 
positions of the traditional, especially Marx- 
ist, theory of classes. At the same time, it 
becomes evident that the theory of classes is 
only a special case of the theory of conflict. 


SOCIAL CONFLICT IN INDUSTRIAL 
ENTERPRISE 


The approach to a theory of social conflict 
taken here can be tellingly illustrated in the 
example of an industrial enterprise. An in- 
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dustrial enterprise is, among other things,17 
an imperatively co-ordinated group. It con- 
tains positions with which are associated an 
expectation and a right of exercising author- 
ity and other positions whose occupants are 
subjected to authority. There are managers 
of many grades, and there are workers. The 
authority of managers is institutionalized 
and legitimate. It is guaranteed by legalistic 
and quasi-legalistic sanctions (disciplinary 
fines, demotion, dismissal, etc.). A conflict 
of (latent) interests between managers and 
workers is thus structurally unavoidable. 
Therefore, we can formulate the assumption 
that, from these quasi-groups, interest groups 
emerge as soon as the conditions of organi- 
zation (communication within the quasi- 
groups, regulated recruiting into the quasi- 
groups, freedom of coalition, leaders and 
ideologies, technical means) are on hand. 
The emerging interest groups are employers’ 
associations and trade unions. The conflict 
between these interest groups varies in its 
intensity in direct relation to the conditions 
of conflict, especially to the degree of mo- 
bility from one group to another and to the 
presence of effective mechanisms for regu- 
lating conflicts (channels for collective bar- 
gaining, arbitration institutions, etc.). This 
conflict leads—either through negotiations or 
through strikes—finally to changes in the 
structure of industrial organizations and in 
the position of the involved groups. 

This sort of analysis evidently tells us little 
that we already do not know; it seems, after 
decades of industrial conflict, almost trivial. 
Therefore, I have expressly designated it as 
an illustration of conflict theory. Neverthe- 


17 It should be recalled that the description 
of a social organization as an imperatively co- 
ordinated group is not exhaustive, nor should it 
be so. Rather, this description singles out for 
analysis one aspect of social organizations. For 
this reason, the statement “This social organiza- 
tion is an imperatively co-ordinated group” is not 
a tautology. 
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less, even this illustration is not entirely triv- 
ial when we realize two of its implications: 
if conflict theory is useful, then it follows 
that industrial conflict exists regardless of 
whether the managers are owners-entrepre- 
neurs or whether they are agents elected by 
bodies of stockholders, or whether they are 
government officials; that is, relationships of 
ownership in principle do not affect either 
the existence or the intensity of industrial 
conflicts. Furthermore, it follows that indus- 
trial conflict is present even if the complete 
system of its regulation has been realized. 
Regulation influences, it is true, the intensity 
of the conflict, but no mechanism is imag- 
inable which abolishes conflicts altogether. 
Consequences of this sort suggested by ap- 
plications of conflict theory are by no means 
trivial. In the face of two burning problems 
of sociological analysis, this assertion should 
be justified, at least in outline. 


THE PROBLEM OF CO-DETERMINATION 


It is now evident that co-determination in 
the German coal and steel industry has not 
led to the abolition, not even to alleviation, 
of industrial conflict. On the other hand, it 
is not to be doubted that all the involved 
groups expected that co-determination would 
bring such a result about. How can we ex- 
plain this discrepancy? Under the assump- 
tions and in the light of conflict theory, an 
explanation is indeed possible: industrial or- 
ganization is an imperatively co-ordinated 
group. Social conflicts between the bearers 
of positive and negative dominance roles are 
unavoidable in it. Co-determination means, 
above all, the elevation of workers’ repre- 
sentatives into management positions, that 
is, a change of certain persons from negative 
to positive dominance positions (Aufsichts- 
rat, Arbeitsdirektor). These changes leave 
the authority structure of industrial organi- 
zation as a structure of positions with com- 
mand functions unchanged. Co-determina- 
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tion has created a new authority position, 
that of the Arbeitsdirektor; but it has not 
abolished the contrast between up and 
down, nor could it abolish it. It bypasses the 
possibilities of effective regulation of social 
contradictions and thus has neither annihi- 
lated industrial conflict nor contributed to 
its regulation. 

Conflict theory allows us to go a step 
farther and to formulate the assumption that 
co-determination not only is useless as an 
instrument for regulating industrial conflicts 
but also, in the long run, threatens to lead 
to a sharpening of such conflicts. In this 
connection, I do not have in mind the much- 
discussed problem of “loyalty conflict” with 
which the Arbeitsdirektor is faced.18 Struc- 
turally, another fact is more important. The 
Arbeitsdirektor and the Aufsichtsratsvertre- 
ter in the industries affected by the right of 
co-determination are defined as the repre- 
sentatives of the employees. Their rise to re- 
sponsible positions appears, therefore, as a 
rise of a new group to authority. However, 
this group consists not of the totality of work- 
ers but of workers’ representatives. Thus a 
situation results that those whose task it is to 
represent the interests of the occupants of 
negative dominant positions in an industrial 
enterprise have themselves become occu- 





18 The social role of the Arbeitsdirektor is 
complex in the legal formulation of its rights 
and duties. The law prescribes that the Arbeits- 
direktor (1) is a representative of the employees, 
or should not be appointed to the Aufsichtsrat 
(supervisory council) against the votes of the 
workers’ representatives; (2) shall have equal 
rights and duties with the other members of the 
board of directors of the enterprise. However, 
the conflict which results from the incompatible 
role expectations is less a sociological structural 
one than a psychological problem for the indi- 
vidual Arbeitsdirektor. For, structurally, only the 
latter expectation can hold realistically: the Ar- 
beitsdirektor is, first and foremost, a member of 
the board of directors, that is, of the manage- 


ment. 
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pants of positive dominance positions and, 
as such, stand, as a result of structural ne- 
cessity, on the other side of the barrier that 
separates up from down. Somewhat pointed- 
ly expressed: not only has co-determination 
failed to make industrial conflict milder, but 
it has at the same time robbed the occupants 
of the negative dominance positions of their 
representation, that is, it has blocked a 
channel of expression of the conflict. There 
is thus the danger that the existing latent 
conflict will create new, completely unregu- 
lated, forms of expression and will assume 
more radical forms when the representatives 
of the workers perceive their task as repre- 
sentatives of interests in an unambiguous 
and radical manner.!® 

The above analysis, because of its almost 
superficial brevity, is wide open to many 
kinds of critical objections. Therefore, we 
shall break it off at this point, with the as- 
sertion that a strict and detailed application 
of conflict theory to the problem of co-deter- 
mination enables us to make the indicated 
assumptions sufficiently precise that they can 
be subjected to empirical tests. The same 
holds for a second problem of outstanding 
actual importance, which will be briefly ana- 
lyzed here from the perspective of conflict 
theory: the problem of conflict and of change 
in totalitarian states. 

19 The dogmatic brevity of the present analy- 
sis can give rise to misunderstandings. What is 
meant here is that conflict theory offers a con- 
clusion to the effect that the intensity of social 
conflict is at a minimum where the conflict as 
such is taken seriously and is pursued most ener- 
getically, for example, in United States industry. 
Conversely, all attempts to erase the lines of 
conflict by institutions such as co-determination 
threaten, contrary to their intent, to sharpen con- 
flicts. The oft repeated question of Sombart, 
“Why is there no socialism in the United States?” 
finds an answer not in the vague notion of the 
“American way of life” but in the generally posi- 
tive value attached to conflict in the United 
States. 
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THE PROBLEM OF THE 
TOTALITARIAN STATE 


Since June 17, 1953, and with greater 
certainty since the events in Hungary and 
Poland in the autumn of 1956, we know 
that social conflict (and social change!) 
have by no means disappeared in the totali- 
tarian states. Conflict theory raises this 
knowledge to the status of law. The state, 
that is, society in its political aspect, is an 
imperatively co-ordinated group. There are 
in it mere citizens (voters) and occupants 
of positions equipped with command oppor- 
tunities. Therefore, political conflict is a 
structural fact of society under every im- 
aginable condition. This conflict can assume 
mild or severe forms; it can even disappear 
for limited periods from the field of vision 
of a superficial observer; but it cannot be 
abolished. Now one of the aspects of a to- 
talitarian state is an attempt to suppress the 
opposition, that is, to suppress social conflict. 
The question then arises, against the back- 
ground of conflict theory, In which way do 
social frictions become manifest under such 
circumstances? We can analyze totalitarian 
states from the point of view of conditions 
of organization of interest groups—that of 
conflict and of structural change—and hope 
to arrive in this way at meaningful expla- 
nations of historical events and to testable 
predictions. Again it is possible here to 
make only a few indications. 

Let us begin—for reasons which will soon 
become evident—with the conditions of con- 
flict. The intensity of social conflicts de- 
pends on the measure of social mobility and 
on the presence of mechanisms for regulat- 
ing the conflicts. Both mobility and regula- 
tion can be present in totalitarian states. 
One could argue that the regular “purges” 
in Communist states—that is, a replacement 
of the bearers of authority—function as a 
guaranty of stability (in the sense of allevi- 
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ating social conflicts). In the same way the 
systematic requirement of discussion with 
the aim of deciding the political “platforms” 
within and outside the state party may be 
an effective mechanism of regulation.”° Still 
there seems to be an inherent tendency in 
most totalitarian states to isolate socially the 
leadership layer and to prevent discussions, 
that is, to disregard the mechanisms for 
regulating conflicts. If this is the case, social 
conflicts threaten to increase in potential 
intensity and to take on a revolutionary 
character. 

From the point of view of conditions of 
structural change, this means that political 
conflicts in totalitarian states aim more and 
more at sudden replacement of the ruling 
class. The important variable which deter- 
mines the probability of realizing a radical 
change is the resistance of the rulers to the 
pressures making for change. Perhaps it is 
meaningful to make the empirical generali- 
zation that this resistance does increase to 
a certain degree with increasing pressure, 
but then gives way to a relatively speedy 
dissolution and so promotes change. 

Central for the analysis of conflicts in to- 
talitarian states, however, is our third set 
of conditions (first, as listed in the theory): 
the condition of organization. It follows in 
a way from the “definition” of a totalitarian 
state that there are no conditions in it for 
the organization of opposing interest groups. 
More specifically, although the social and 
technical conditions are often present, the 
political conditions are lacking;?! there is no 
freedom of coalition. At this point, the re- 





201 would suspect the significant part of an 
explanation of the remarkable stability of the 
U.S.S.R. in arguments of this sort (and not in 
the assumption of the unlimited power of totali- 
tarian leaders). 


21 For certain technical conditions of organ- 
ization, this is valid only within limits. Thus the 
liquidation of potential leaders of the opposition 
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TOWARD A THEORY OF SOCIAL CONFLICT 


sistance of the German Eastern Zone gov- 
ernment to free elections becomes clear, as 
does the general threat of violent, possibly 
revolutionary, conflict in totalitarian states. 
When—as expressly in Hungary or virtually 
on June 17, 1953 in Berlin—an opportunity 
for organization occurs to latent conflict 
groups, the total edifice of the totalitarian 
state collapses. Moreover, it seems very 
probable that this possibility can become 
realized at any moment in every totalitarian 
state.22 In modern totalitarian societies 
founded on ideological state parties, there is 
a constant danger from the point of view 
is a central component of totalitarian authority. 
In a way, both the East German and the Hun- 
garian events can be taken as corroborations of 
the effectiveness of this policy. 


22 Relevant here is the well-known slight de- 
crease of pressure which seems to precede every 
revolution. Insofar, for example, as a certain re- 
laxation of police control makes possible only an 
ad hoc organization, the emergence of open con- 
flict becomes acute. 
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of the rulers that a permitted organization, 
even the state party itself, may become the 
root of an opposition movement and of revo- 
lutionary conflict. 

Again our analysis will be broken off at 
the point where it promises testable results. 
It was not the intent of this discussion to 
treat exhaustively some empirical problem. 
Rather, we wanted to show that conflict the- 
ory puts us in a position to formulate more 
sharply urgent problems of empirical in- 
vestigation, to bring within our grasp un- 
explained events, to see what is known from 
additional points of view, and to transform 
tentative questions into a systematic search— 
that is, to do precisely what a scientific 
theory should accomplish. It needs hardly to 
be said explicitly that conflict theory in the 
form here presented is almost as incomplete 
as the two empirical analyses indicated in 
this section. In spite of all progress, the 
theory of social conflict is still more a chal- 
lenge to the sociologist than a result of his 
researches. 
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Conflict resolution in the United Nations: a review of 
three studies by the Brookings Institution 


ROBERT H. CORY, JR. 
Denison University 


The United Nations offers a richly fur- 
nished laboratory for students of conflict 
resolution. Over four thousand sittings of 
multilateral conferences occur each year, 
some of them doubtless arenas for continu- 
ing conflict but others opportunities for the 
resolution of specific disputes. The develop- 
ment of international secretariats has 
brought into being new roles embodying 
varying degrees of international loyalty. 
There has been wide experimentation in 
methods within different United Nations or- 
gans, and there have been ingenious sug- 
gestions for further experimentation, many 
of them stimulated by the prospect of a 
Charter Review Conference (3). 

To what extent does the extensive litera- 
ture evaluating the first ten years of the 
United Nations contribute to a systematic 
theory of conflict resolution? To those who 
have had their appetites whetted by the 
provocative suggestions of Walter R. Sharp 
(8), Elmore Jackson (7), and Inis L. 
Claude (2), the first three of the seven vol- 
umes being published by the Brookings In- 
stitution (1, 6, 9) will probably prove at 
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once challenging and disappointing. The 
challenge arises from a realization that in 
these scholarly volumes exist painstakingly 
gathered materials usable in the develop- 
ment of theory. Disappointment stems from 
the methods of evaluation used by the au- 
thors. 

The method of the Brookings team is one 
of historical description, which includes 
evaluation of the success or failure of spe- 
cific United Nations institutions. In terms of 
this criterion, the authors succeed in giving 
a critical, comprehensive review. There is, 
however, a provocative series of questions 
which are only partially considered within 
the framework of these volumes. For in- 
stance, can a set of general hypotheses be 
established concerning the process of peace- 
making through international organizations, 
and, if so, what are the relevant topics to 
be explored? As a heuristic device, five such 
topics, selected somewhat arbitrarily, will 
be mentioned here, together with relevant 
information on the United Nations experi- 
ence from the Brookings series. These five 
are: (1) conflict resolution through concil- 
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iation and mediation, (2) “freezing” of con- 
flict through truce supervision, (3) reduc- 
tion of tension through disarmament super- 
vision, (4) sublimation of conflict through 
economic and social activities, and (5) con- 
trolling conflict through public opinion pres- 


sures. 


Conflict Resolution through 
Conciliation and Mediation 


The record of the United Nations in con- 
ciliation and mediation is not one of spec- 
tacular success but is one of ingenious ef- 
fort. Goodrich and Simons comment: 


All the foregoing emphasizes how important 
it is that in dealing with a dispute or situation, 
the Security Council or the General Assembly 
should use every available means to clarify the 
issues, to widen the area of agreement, to con- 
vince the parties that their interests can best be 
served by peaceful settlement, and to assist the 
parties in carrying out the terms of their agree- 
ments. In performing their tasks of peaceful set- 
tlement, both the Council and the Assembly have 
found that subsidiary organs with limited mem- 
bership and capable of great mobility, flexibility, 
and continuity of action have been invaluable 
in clarifying facts and issues, in keeping parties 
in contact with each other, in exploring possible 
bases of agreement, in encouraging parties to 
agree to specific proposals, and in supervising 
the implementation of agreements [6, p. 615]. 
According to the judgment of the Brookings 
group, the United Nations has shown “ad- 
mirable restraint” in not intervening direct- 
ly more often in the problems of dependent 
areas, in spite of the strong anticolonial sen- 
timent of a majority of member states (1, p. 
63). Rather, the main reliance has been on 
mediatory techniques. 

A corollary to the United Nations’ em- 
phasis on peaceful settlement has been the 
reluctance to attempt the use of punitive 
measures. The authors of these volumes 
document this reluctance and offer some 
suggestions to account for the contrast be- 


tween the public image of the United Na- 
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tions as a policeman and the empirically 
realized image of the United Nations as a 
promoter of mediation. 


“Freezing” of Conflict through 
Truce Supervision 


Goodrich and Simons explore in some de- 
tail the international mechanisms for freez- 
ing those conflicts which seem incapable of 
resolution (i.e., Palestine, Kashmir), and 
Wilcox and Marcy (9) analyze very briefly 
some of the proposals for institutionalizing 
better truce-supervision procedures. But 
both books suffer from the fact that they 
were written before the creation of the 
United Nations Emergency Force. For an 
adequate analysis of the successes in this 
field and the potentialities for the future, 
the student should consult William R. Frye’s 
A United Nations Peace Force (5). 


Reduction of Tension through 
Disarmament Supervision 


The Brookings group summarizes the 
Majority (or Baruch) plan for supervision 
largely in terms of its basic principles rather 
than in terms of the organizational require- 
ments for its implementation. None of the 
authors at the time of writing had had the 
opportunity to compare the Majority pro- 
posals with the more recent proposals for 
inspection organs within the International 
Atomic Energy Agency, within the proposed 
Arctic inspection agency, and within the 
proposed agency for enforcing a nuclear test 
ban. It may be true, as Goodrich and Simons 
conclude, that political rather than technical 
difficulties have been the primary cause of 
failure in disarmament negotiations. Yet the 
means of implementation may determine 
the political feasibility of proposals. There- 
fore, it is disappointing to find so little at- 
tention given to the new roles envisioned for 
the personnel of the United Nations inspec- 
tion agencies. 
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Sublimation of Conflict through 
Economic and Social Activities 


Asher et al., in The United Nations and 
the Promotion of the General Welfare (1), 
devote their major attention to an analysis 
of political and social activities as ends in 
themselves. They start with the assumption 
that the recent increase in Soviet participa- 
tion in United Nations economic and social 
organizations does not indicate a fundamen- 
tal change in Communist attitudes. There- 
fore, even if functionalism should be of 
value in sublimating other types of conflict, 
it has little relevance in the overriding con- 
flict of the cold war. Within the non-Com- 
munist area, this is the authors’ opinion: 


The most rewarding areas for international 
economic and social cooperation—and the limits 
of such cooperation—are being discovered by ex- 
perience. International agreements of tremen- 
dous consequence have been entered into. At the 
same time some activities of questionable value 
have been initiated. Most organs and agencies 
have spread themselves too thinly. . . . A con- 
tinuation of the pragmatic, evolutionary ap- 
proach, despite its shortcomings, seems prefer- 
able to legislative action for the purpose of 
modifying charters, constitutions, and articles of 
agreement. The basic instruments provide insti- 
tutional frameworks within which multilateral 
discussion and negotiation may take place. . . . 
The sum total of concrete achievements during 
the first postwar decade should afford a basis 
for qualified optimism about the future [1, pp. 
1077-79]. 


To what extent friendly relations among 
non-Communist nations, particularly be- 
tween developed and underdeveloped na- 
tions, have been strengthened and political 
conflicts consequently moderated or avoided 
is a question raised but never subjected to 
analysis or speculation in this massive study. 


Controlling Conflict through 
Public Opinion Pressures 


The final topic, that of controlling con- 
flict through public opinion pressures, does 
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not fall directly within the scope of any of 
the Brookings volumes. However, on nu- 
merous occasions, reference is made to the 
dependence of the United Nations on the 
“moral force of world opinion.” It may be 
that the forthcoming volumes in this series, 
The Organization and Procedures of the 
United Nations and The United States and 
the Future of the United Nations, will in- 
clude some study of the experience of the 
United Nations Department of Public In- 
formation in disseminating an international 
interpretation of world affairs and of the 
response of national communications sys- 
tems to that interpretation. A more promis- 
ing source of evidence on this problem will 
be found in the studies on national attitudes 
toward the United Nations now in the proc- 
ess of publication under the auspices of the 
Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace (see 4, for prospectus). 

If this review has emphasized some of the 
disappointments which the student of con- 
flict resolution may meet in reading the 
Brookings studies, it has not been written 
with the intention of discouraging the use 
of these studies to acquire a sound historical 
background. The contention is that such a 
background should form a point of depar- 
ture for further analysis of those patterns of 
organizational behavior which alleviate con- 
flict or restrain conflict from erupting into 
total war. The Brookings studies help us to 
see more clearly the resources of the United 
Nations as a laboratory for the study of con- 
flict resolution. We must meet the challenge 
of using the facilities for the testing of hy- 
potheses. 
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Theory-making in international politics: a review of 


George Liska, International equilibrium: a theoretical 


essay on the politics and organization of security 


KENNETH W. THOMPSON 
The Rockefeller Foundation 


It may be no more than a truism to ob- 
serve that the problems of international 
politics multiply so rapidly in number and 
bewildering complexity that sober minds 
among us despair altogether of man’s ca- 
pacity to meet them. To some reasonable 
men it appears that human resources are 
always in short supply; novel challenges are 
forever emerging on the horizon just when 
present difficulties seem under control. Per- 
plexities tend relentlessly to outrun finite 
abilities. 

Other observers take a more sanguine 
view in arguing that our problems are not 
insoluble, that solutions lie in one of four 
differing approaches. First, according to one 
respected trend of thought espoused by 
former policy-makers, problems must be 
studied along the route of the problem ap- 
proach. The task of the scholar should be 
to identify the emergent issues that will 
confront the nation with crucial choices 
three, five, or ten years from now. Second, 
another school holds to the policy approach 
stressing the need for investigations of the 
ways foreign policies are made in particular 
countries or the shape of policy choices 
within a single country. Third, the institu- 
tional approach places the stress on national 
and international frameworks within which 
conflicts are adjusted and debates are re- 
solved. Fourth, others call for an organizing 


theory or set of general concepts through 
which order can be substituted for chaos 
in the study of individual problems. 

Of all social problems, the problems of 
international politics present scholars with 
the most strikingly difficult challenge, aris- 
ing from the substance of the issues that 
must be studied. On the one hand, the 
scholar is easily tempted to view his task 
as the solution of current problems. If he 
takes this responsibility too literally, his dis- 
cipline may degenerate into hasty excur- 
sions into immediate problems which are 
rarely manageable within the context, time, 
and information available. At one phase in 
the history of international studies in the 
1920’s and 1980's, the heavy emphasis on 
current events drained the discipline of its 
concern for research, analysis, and reflection 
—the normal routes to progress in social 
science. On the other hand, the scholar may 
as easily fall prey to the beguiling illusion 
that theory can be divorced from practice. 
This illusion seems evident in some of the 
research in the 1930’s in which models of 
the ideal world community were erected 
and every action measured by its distance 
from the idealized picture. It reappears to- 
day when abstract formalism prevails in 
theory-making. 

Fortunately, today there are a host of 
practical and theoretical problems which 
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bring the student of contemporary problems 
and the theorist more closely together, much 
as the medical practitioner and the bio- 
chemist have discovered that they stand on 
common ground. The task of creating, main- 
taining, and preserving the alliance of the 
free world is ever before the policy-maker. 
At the same time, theorists seek to under- 
stand the factors that have led certain his- 
toric groupings to combine and subsequently 
dissolve their ties. Moreover, it is note- 
worthy that in an era of total war, we have 
witnessed in Korea, Indo-China, and Egypt 
conflicts of arms that underscore the possi- 
bility of limited war. Recent studies suggest 
that scholars have not yet exhausted the 
contribution they can make to elaborating 
the nature, causes, and functions of limited 
war in Western society. Foreign policy in 
a democracy presents its peculiar problems 
of bipartisanship, secrecy versus disclosure 
of information, and the frequently competi- 
tive roles of the executive and legislative 
branches of government. It is doubtful 
whether anything short of basic research 
involving analysis and generalization can 
add much to an understanding of such prob- 
lems. Comparative studies of the conduct 
of foreign policy, of the role of parliamen- 
tary parties in foreign policy, and of the role 
of the executive in, say, India and Pakistan, 
illustrate this trend. Or, to cite another ex- 
ample, practitioners themselves are the first 
to call for a body of organized relevant 
theories of foreign policy. Today this goal 
claims a larger share of scholarly activity 
than ever before, and, while it would be 
premature to applaud accomplishments, 
there are signs that significant advances may 
be forthcoming. 


I 


George Liska’s study is but one of the 
recent attempts to evolve a theory of inter- 
national relations. Its uniqueness inheres in 
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its studied and self-conscious independence 
of other theoretical enterprises. In this lie 
both its strength and its weakness. To its 
credit, the model Liska develops is original. 
He thereby pioneers and opens new path- 
ways for others who may turn attention to 
equilibrium theory. However, despite his 
affirmations that theory must be cumulative, 
Liska finds little in earlier theories on which 
to build and less in the elaboration of his 
own which he confidently and unequivocally 
passes on to others. Indeed, the reviewer is 
even left in doubt that Liska envisages fur- 
ther applications or elaborations of his own 
basic propositions—a test that, of course, 
cannot fairly be pressed upon him at this 
stage. 

At the outset, Liska does throw down 
the gauntlet to those engaged in the “fruit- 
less contest” of realism versus idealism, a 
debate he calls “theoretically sterile.” He 
finds the concepts of political realism “not 
very useful.” “Power” is too inclusive to be 
a sharp analytical tool, “morality” is “slightly 
too conventional,” and “national interest” 
is fraught with much of the “emptiness and 
formality” of Kant’s categorical imperative 
(pp. 6-7). Behavioral social science is 
scarcely more helpful, being afflicted with 
“diffuseness now aggravated by jargon.” 
Liska seriously doubts that “measurement 
in social sciences . . . [is] clearly established 
as possible and really fruitful in producing 
crucial insights into social processes” (p. 
196). Decision-making as theory “depends 
too much on an impossible historical recon- 
struction of situations, communications, and 
motives, often imperfectly known to the 
actors themselves” (p. 197). Therefore, 
realism, behaviorism, empiricism, and de- 
cision-making are tagged as leading theo- 
retical approaches but rejected in turn as 
inadequate to Liska’s purposes. 

Moreover, he asserts that earlier ventures 
into this tangled area have more often con- 
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tributed conceptions than theories. A con- 
ception implies a sensitive philosophic 
judgment of reality, power, and norms. On 
the other hand, a theory involves rigorous 
analysis of observable phenomena, which 
sooner or later takes “temporary leave of the 
facts in order to return to them reinforced 
with a theoretical construct or model.” The 
goal of theory being concepts “capable of 
ordering diversified empirical content into 
formal unity and combining such unity with 
elasticity” to accommodate historical 
changes, theories are bound to be very gen- 
eral and abstract. Liska finds useful theories 
of this order in George Catlin’s theory of 
individual and collective wills, Lasswell and 
Easton’s theories of the authoritative allo- 
cation of values, and systematic equilibri- 
um theory drawn from economics (Joseph 
Schumpeter) and public administration 
(Chester Barnard). 

The central concept in Liska’s approach 
is institutional equilibrium—progressive, 
stable, and unstable equilibrium. He applies 
this concept primarily to international or- 
ganization, respecting its structure, the 
commitments of its members, and its func- 
tional and geographic scope. “A composite 
organization is in structural equilibrium if 
there is an over-all correspondence between 
the margins of restraint it imposes on mem- 
bers and their willingness to tolerate them; 
if the ratios between the influence exercised 
by individual members and their actual 
power are not too unequal; and if the re- 
spective powers of the different organs cor- 
respond to the composition of their mem- 
bership” (p. 13). In terms more familiar to 
the political scientist, Liska is arguing that 
institutional equilibrium exists when the 
distribution of political power outside any 
international organization corresponds to 
the location of power within the interna- 
tional body. There is, of course, abundant 
historical evidence which bears on this is- 
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sue. The failures of the League of Nations 
and earlier of the Concert of Europe take 
root in the absence of a state of equilibrium 
between external and internal realities. 
Equilibrium, the author maintains, is a 
convenient tool of analysis, whether the 
theorist accepts one or another of three 
analytical viewpoints. First, when states 
viewed as collective actors feel that the ex- 
isting distribution of “security, welfare and 
prestige” is the best possible one relative to 
their power positions, the interstate system 
is in equilibrium. Second, if the state system 
as a whole or the international community 
is considered as a going concern, policies 
are functional or dysfunctional, depending 
on whether or not they conform to the rules 
and purposes of the system. Third, equilib- 
rium may be considered in terms of the 
over-all social and material environment of 
states individually and in combination. 
Liska makes his case for the analysis of 
international institutions by noting that 
both the international politics and the tradi- 
tional international law and organization 
outlooks are insufficient for the times. New 
forms of international interdependence re- 
quire that “the concept of power . . . must 
be adapted to cover a control situation 
which is not a pure case of dominance and 
submission from one state to another.” So- 
cial control here is broader than national 
power, for it inheres “in the inducement to 
community oriented responses” (p. 19). 
There continues, of course, the assertion of 
national policies and values, but within the 
framework of new institutional norms. Pow- 
er in this context is measured by voting 
blocs rather than military alliances, “and 
the criterion of a nation’s power is the abil- 
ity to induce support in quasi-parliamentary 
dealings rather than the increase or de- 
crease of territorial possessions” (p. 21). 
This elaboration of the concept of power, 
while useful up to a point, hardly does jus- 
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tice to the subtleties of the problem. A state 
might presumably win one parliamentary 
victory after another without augmenting its 
power. Indeed, voting victories are often 
Pyrrhic victories when action in the real 
world of international politics in no way re- 
flects the support for a policy within, say, 
the United Nations. For example, the Hun- 
garian revolt led to parliamentary triumph 
for the West but hardly a political victory 
or increased power. 

The principle of hierarchy is always in 
tension with that of equality of states in in- 
ternational organization. Every system has 
its hierarchical arrangements, and “the more 
an equalitarian structure will ignore and try 
to level out power differentials, the greater 
will be the . . . power deformation.” Such 
deformation is the opposite of the institu- 
tionalization of power. “A basic requirement 
of structural equilibrium is that the organ- 
ization include, if possible, all powerful 
states which can affect its purpose; the sec- 
ond condition is a generally acceptable role 
for widely different states.” The effective- 
ness of an international organization de- 
pends not on tidy legal distinctions but on 
a balancing of seemingly incompatible pre- 
cepts. For example, “a compromise must 
modify the principle of equality of status by 
the inequality of function; and the princi- 
ple of legal equality, demanding represen- 
tation for all, by the fact of actual inequal- 
ity, attaching responsibility to real rather 
than merely formal power” (p. 58). Small 
powers emphasize equality; great powers 
favor the hierarchical principle. Neither po- 
sition is all-sufficient to institutional equi- 
librium, and compromises must be sought 
through the various international organs. 
(For example, the General Assembly rec- 
ognizes the equalitarian, and the Security 
Council the hierarchical, principle.) If the 
compromise runs in the face of realities, the 
peril is the divorce of responsibility from 
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power. “An unstable equilibrium is fatal 
when the apparently gaining organ and 
members are the weaker ones” (p. 64). 
This happened in the League of Nations 
when the Assembly increased its apparent 
power at the expense of the Council, only 
to prove its inability to deal with the Sino- 
Japanese, Chaco, and Ethiopian crises; and 
the decline of the League was hastened. 
Liska extends his theory to collective se- 
curity and its functional and geographic 
scope. “An international organization is in 
equilibrium with respect to its scope when 
the functional (and geographic) extent of 
its jurisdiction corresponds to the interna- 
tionally relevant phenomena of interde- 
pendence on the one hand, the willingness 
of member-states to yield the requisite 
measure of domestic jurisdiction or sover- 
eignty on the other” (p. 124). He argues 
that regional and universal international or- 
ganizations must be in reciprocal equilibri- 
um. They achieve this state “when the 
scope of their respective functions corre- 
sponds to their geographic scope, the com- 
position of their membership, and the needs 
they are to serve.” Beyond this, “the two 
forms must mutually reinforce each other 
by a proper differentiation of their func- 
tions on the one hand, and their reciprocal 
integration under the overall control of the 
more inclusive body on the other.” Finally, 
“to meet these requirements, the regional 
organizations must have a primarily internal 
focus, i.e., must be chiefly concerned with 
intraregional peace, security and welfare, 
leaving priority in inter- and extraregional 
security and other problems to the world 
body; the integration of the two forms is 
furthered by structural and functional dove- 
tailing, mutual checks and overlapping 
membership, and the ultimate supremacy 
and control of the central body acting as a 
coactive framework for regional arrange- 
ments” (p. 134). Senator Vandenburg saw 
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this more clearly than most Western states- 
men and insisted that NATO bear such a 
relation to the universal organization, UN. 


II 


This intensely challenging little book is 
brought to a conclusion around the theme 
“The Balance of Power with a Difference.” 
Partly because it is less encumbered by def- 
initional apparatus, partly for reasons of 
greater cogency, and partly because, de- 
spite all disclaimers, Liska herein returns to 
the solid footing of political realism, this 
chapter is for this reviewer by far the most 
helpful. In this concluding discussion, Liska 
reasserts the persistent, irreducible reality 
of the balance of power in international pol- 
itics. He concedes that the political problem 
stands at the heart and center of interna- 
tional reality, “shading off into militarily 
and politically less directly relevant factors, 
processes, interests and values” (p. 194). He 
discusses with singular forcefulness the na- 
ture and scope of international studies or 
the issue of international politics versus re- 
lations. He notes: 


The analyst confining himself self-consciously 
to the strictly political (meaning power) phe- 
nomena tends to reject all else as irrelevant to a 
realistic inquiry. His strength is a cogent doc- 
trine of political dynamics. . . . The success of 
this kind of analysis in the United States after 
the Second World War is due to an intellectual 
need at least as much as to the historic con- 
ditions of post-Wilsonian disenchantment and 
the Soviet threat. Conversely, the advocate of a 
broader scope for international relations, includ- 
ing the social, cultural, and institutional factors, 
will see in the narrowness of the strictly political 
approach a major weakness. He admits the cen- 
trality of the strictly political, however con- 
ceived, but wishes to include the other factors 
as a condition of genuine realism. . . . The weak- 
ness of the more inclusive inquiry is an almost 
inevitable loss of cogency, as the great method- 
ological difficulties confronting the social sciences 
and their integration threaten to cause a relapse 
into the diffuseness (now aggravated by jargon) 
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afflicting the study of international relations in 
the interwar period” [pp. 194-95]. 

Liska seeks to avoid a too narrow political 
realism and an “apolitical sociologism and 
legalism, which would miss the distinctive 
features of international politics” (p. 195). 
Whether or not he is quite as successful as 
he believes in carving out a satisfactory 
middle position for himself, he has raised 
an intensely important question. He has 
challenged colleagues to reflect more seri- 
ously on the content of international studies. 
He is quite clear that international politics 
is more than the consequence of domestic 
politics. In his own words: “The now fash- 
ionable treatment of the domestic political 
process as the major determinant of foreign 
policy and international relations can be 
vastly overdone” (p. 198). This is worth 
saying in an era of the primacy of parlia- 
ments and national politics, much as the 
claims for the study of domestic politics 
would have been vital in an earlier day. 


III 


In conclusion, three general criticisms of 
Liska’s work may be in order. In the first 
place, his study is essentially critical and 
destructive. It raises questions about other 
approaches and clears the ground for sub- 
sequent positive theorizing. This is so de- 
spite the introduction of new concepts and 
application of older ones. Second, Liska 
hardly makes good on all his claims and 
fails to prove some of his central proposi- 
tions. His use of equilibrium theory is in- 
teresting but not conclusive. It would be 
hard to demonstrate that it adds much to 
traditional balance-of-power analysis. He 
leaves in doubt the possibility of transfer- 
ring concepts from one discourse or disci- 
pline to another. He never makes clear 
through application the differences he at- 
taches to “concepts” and “theories.” After 
seeming to reject unequivocally in the open- 
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ing pages the tenets of political realism, he 
ultimately hangs his analysis upon it. One 
is mildly suspicious that he lacks a full and 
complete understanding of the more recent 
literature of at least one of the schools of 
theory he so roundly condemns. Third, the 
final chapter might have opened the book. 
It provides a useful and easily understand- 
able frame for much that has gone before. 
If Liska had been less concerned about tilt- 
ing with opposing viewpoints and more 
willing to nail his own creed to the mast- 
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head even at the outset of the study, his 
analysis would have followed a line of 
greater clarity, direction, and unity. Never- 
theless, he has written a study which, as it 
stands, merits the most careful attention 
and reflection. 
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A review of Jessie Bernard, T. H. Pear, 
Raymond Aron, and Robert C. Angell, The nature 
of conflict: studies of the sociological aspects of 
international tensions 


CHARLES BOASSON 
University of Tel Aviv 


I 


Had some reader of the early issues of 
the Journal of Conflict Resolution wished 
for a vade mecum, a compact survey of all 
approaches to conflict resolution in the last 
ten years before 1957, UNESCO would 
seem to have anticipated this wish and pro- 
vided us with an exceptionally comprehen- 
sive evaluation over a wide range of studies 
in the sociology of conflict and tensions. 
Even the date of publication seems to coin- 
cide with the start of this Journal. Unfor- 
tunately, however, this most useful book 
must have been completed for publication 
in 1954. No relevant literature after that 
date has been included. Nor has a warning 
been given to the reader that this period of 
three years has been left an absolute blank. 


II 


The views of Jessie Bernard, who has 
written the weightiest contribution to this 
book, are still those which she defended 
with so much fervor at the meetings of the 
International Sociological Association at 
Liége in 1953, while the important modifi- 
cations in her contribution to the second is- 
sue of this Journal (2) do not yet appear in 
the UNESCO publication. Bernard presents 
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her views with extreme vigor, explaining 
conflict as a result of a pure clash of inter- 
ests unobscured by the irrational passions 
and dark inclinations of mankind which are 
used practically as the sole explanatory prin- 
ciples by proponents of the “tensions” the- 
ory of conflict and believed by them to be 
at the root of every conflict. 

This sociological abstraction is no doubt 
useful. However, the danger is that Bernard 
seems to believe, or to demand of her read- 
ers that they believe, with Abel (1) that, 
“in no case is the decision [to use war] pre- 
cipitated by emotional tensions, sentimen- 
tality, crowd-behavior or other irrational 
motivations.” The present writer thinks that 
this “Abelic” conception is refuted by the 
very emotional precipitation that drove Cain 
and has since driven many parties to pur- 
sue their interest with illegitimate and un- 
controlled zeal. The strategic theory ad- 
hered to by Bernard cannot explain much 
about torture and concentration camps and 
religious persecution. It covers neither “bick- 
ering” nor “unbridled aggression” (14). 

On the other hand, Bernard proves her 
case when she finds that conflict (with cer- 
tain exceptions, of course) is based not 
merely on misunderstandings but often on 
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real incompatibility of pursuits. One might 
even argue that, in some cases, misunder- 
standings may avoid wars which would have 
broken out long before if the opposing par- 
ties had only understood better what each 
was up to. The present writer has already 
had occasion to postulate that mutual agree- 
ment often depends on sufficient vague- 
ness (4). 

The present writer is further convinced 
by Bernard that the “tension” theory is by 
no means sufficient to explain what it at- 
tempts to do, and Bernard is justified in 
asking (p. 53): “It is sometimes argued in 
defence of the group tensions approach that 
the leaders who decide policy must reflect 
the tensions of their constituents. This is a 
nice question. Do the policies reflect the 
tensions or do the tensions reflect the poli- 
cies? Are the tensions created, manufactured 
to support policies? At the present time pol- 
icy decisions are made farther and farther 
away from the people themselves.” Indeed, 
as often as tensions seem to precipitate con- 
flict, conflicts seem to evoke tensions. 


III 


The mathematical theories presented by 
Professor Bernard are of two kinds: 

a) Theories which aspire to reduce pre- 
vailing competitions, tensions, alliances, and 
complicated trends into mathematical formu- 
las. The first attempt of this kind was prob- 
ably made by Lewis F. Richardson (11, 12, 
18). It cannot be denied that discursive ex- 
position often fails to clarify the relationship 
among the many forces of unequal and un- 
stable magnitude which work simultaneously 
on and within groups with conflicting aspi- 
rations. Mathematical language is a much 
more refined tool to indicate those forces. 
Therefore, this group of theories might per- 
haps be called, collectively, the methodology 
of mathematical indication. 

b) The theory which attempts to find the 
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optimal solution for anyone engaged in the 
strategic problem of how to make the best 
use of the forces at work, assuming, of 
course, that those forces are understood and 
made explicitly clear. This methodology 
based on the theory of games (16) might 
then be called the methodology of mathe- 
matical computation. 

The first, the indicating theory, is not 
condemned outright by Bernard, and the 
social scientist will readily admit its useful- 
ness as a Clarifying specialist’s language, 
which avoids endless discursive explanations 
required if presented in non-technical lan- 
guage. But after the preliminaries of mathe- 
matical exposition have been completed, the 
question looms of what to do with the pre- 
sented data. Do the data help us to predict? 
Are the trends we find irreversible? Without 
prediction science, politics and even the 
measurements serve no ulterior purpose. 
Bernard contends that the other theory, i.e., 
computing the “payoff strategy,” will help 
us out of this difficulty. This theory does 
not consider war a result of human depravity 
but rather a result of strategic miscalcula- 
tions and avoidable by better calculation, 
either on the part of the beaten aggressor 
(who should not have started) or on the 
part of the beaten victim of aggression (who 
should have surrendered at the outset). 
Thus wars are, as Bernard seems to say 
now, as Erasmus said long ago (6), not so 
much made by bad men as by mad men 
who (on one side of the conflict, at least) 
were unable to make proper computations. 

However, even if this thesis is partly ad- 
mitted, it may still be asked whether wars 
are as much the result of poor calculation as 
of the incapability to calculate at all: mad- 
ness in the sense of irrational acting where 
calculation is tendered merely to excuse an 
attitude made up beforehand. A more im- 
portant criticism is the fundamental question 
whether the madness of war is ever to be 
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calculated by its result. No enthusiasm for 
war is needed to conceive of a situation 
wherein the strategy of surrender is repudi- 
ated by a moral which Walt Whitman de- 
fined thus: “Did we think victory great? So 
it is—but now it seems to me, when it cannot 
be helped, that defeat is great. And that 
death and dismay are great.” 


IV 


While Bernard stayed loyal to her schol- 
arly working paper for the 1953 Liége Con- 
gress, T. H. Pear, in the second major con- 
tribution to the publication, has carried the 
rules of fair play in respect to dissenting 
viewpoints to the other extreme. He has 
loyally reproduced what most of his fellow 
psychologists have had to say on the rela- 
tion between psychology and war, while 
understressing his own very fruitful contri- 
bution on “Peace, War, and Culture Pat- 
terns” (9). 

This exaggerated consideration for his 
psychologist bretheren produces the impres- 
sion that Pear has neglected the influence 
of social structure and pattern, which he 
brought rightly to the fore in his former 
study. What is abundantly clear from the 
survey given by Pear is the tremendous im- 
pact of Freud and his school. In a condensed 
form the concepts of “tension,” “aggressive- 
ness,” “frustration,” and “national stereo- 
type” are elucidated. Yet Pear is sufficiently 
critical of orthodox viewpoints, with their 
easy slogans—from whatever corner they 
come. He denies that nations have “motives” 
and “intentions” or that the aggressiveness 
of the mere individual makes for war (p. 
127). He takes the position, concurring with 
that suggested by Bernard, that the indi- 
vidual is, in many ways, the target of propa- 
ganda, emanating from education and the 
press, which makes him aggressive.} 


1 An important contribution to such analysis 
will be found in As Others See Us (5). 
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V 


If the present reviewer ventures to make 
some remarks supplementing the survey by 
Pear, this is not meant as a criticism of the 
précis given by Pear but as a criticism in 
general of the psychological or sociopsycho- 
logical literature on the subject. 

When the concepts of aggressiveness, 
frustration, and tension are related to the 
problems of fear and anxiety and to the 
problem of mass contagion by excessive 
fears, these elements of fear and the reaction 
to threat are usually conceived as pathologi- 
cal and inherently bad. It seems to the pres- 
ent reviewer that this may be a natural 
result of the fact that psychoanalysis has 
been the first methodological approach to 
the problem of fear. However, psychoanaly- 
sis has grown as a therapeutic system and 
has therefore concentrated on exaggerated 
pathological fears. It has not brought to 
the fore the truth that a person without 
fears or with a defective threat perception 
is no less abormal than the person haunted 
by anxiety. Whatever the origin of this one- 
sided evaluation of the factors of fear and 
anxiety, the resulting theories have two 
main defects: (a) they are either assuming 
that when fear cannot be eliminated the 
prospects of peace are nil; or (b) they are 
looking for ways to eliminate fears instead 
of seeking to rechannel fears in the direction 
of greater sanity. It has not been sufficiently 
grasped that fears are usually overcome by 
other fears and that even “courage” is not 
lack of fear but, on the contrary, is related 
to being afraid of standing aloof from one’s 
fellowmen. 


VI 


Raymond Aron’s contribution is, from the 
scientific angle, the most prudent. He warns 
us against using concepts which are as- 
sumed to be applicable under all circum- 
stances and at all times, whereas historical 
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sociology can teach us that no inference 
from the past is valid for the present unless 
all the relevant connecting links are eluci- 
dated. In this respect Aron is supported by 
the recent criticism of K. R. Popper (10) 
and Dray (7) of the kind of historicism 
which carelessly accepts immutable laws in 
the course of history. It is certainly true that 
we can find nothing more than imperfect 
indications of certain trends, but yet this 
does not mean that “only a sociologist using 
the historical methods could become the 
Adviser of the Prince” (p. 203). It seems 
rather that only the person who has left the 
historical method behind him and has suffi- 
cient guessing intuition to use deductible 
trends of history and contemporaneous soci- 
ology can give any advice to the Prince with 
promise for the future. 


VII 


Robert C. Angell, in his concluding ap- 
praisal, is looking for more fruitful methods 
than those which have been used in the 
watertight compartments of “a priori” sci- 
entific research. It is a pity that this all- 
inclusive attitude was not followed in the 
remarkably extensive Bibliography at the 
end of this publication. The subdivision of 
approaches, which overlap anyhow, makes 
it very difficult to find a particular author 
and his publications in the field. If, as is 
certainly to be hoped for, a new edition of 
this most valuable book is soon required, it 
would be best to compile the bibliography 
on a more unified, as well as on an alpha- 
betic, basis. 


VII 


Professor Angell does not discourage any 
of the traditional approaches, but he is con- 
stantly on the lookout for new directions 
into which traditional research has not yet 
ventured. Nevertheless, if this UNESCO 
publication falls into the hands of a person 
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reared in the tradition of international law 
(as it should), he might find himself in a 
state for which the word “discouragement” 
is no adequate description. None of the au- 
thors contributing to this issue has.as much 
as mentioned the position or point of view 
of the international lawyer.? With difficulty 
we find in the Bibliography a few names 
like Burma, Eagleton, Hageman, and Quincy 
Wright, the latter rather for his study of 
war than for his valuable contributions on 
the philosophy of international law. Yet the 
international lawyer has to occupy himself 
with the nature of conflict, and, in the opin- 
ion of the present writer, this devastating 
criticism by implication is too severe. The 
truth is, of course, that international lawyers 
have rather carelessly assumed that legal 
expressions and formulations, which make 
sense and carry weighty consequences with- 
in national entities, can be applied in the 
same sense and with the same consequences 
on a world-wide basis. However, the forces 
at work among nations, which have such 
extremely divergent aspirations, require a 
totally different set of legal concepts and 
expressions; and the similarity of expression 
becomes very misleading. To this careless- 
ness, or perhaps furtive optimism (especial- 
ly the belief that the well-known formula of 
legal command will be effective on the in- 
ternational scene), competent lawyers and 
well-meaning statesmen time and again 
succumb. At the other extreme we find 
clever and logical analyses which bring us 
more or less convincing proof that inter- 
national law is nothing but a myth.® 

In spite of all this, there are international 
lawyers who search for a new sociological 
analysis of the nature of international law. 


2 Except insofar as Angell admits the need of 
at least some common notions of justice (p. 207). 


3 Compare J. K. Kunz, “From Overestimation 
to Underestimation of International Law” (8). 
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A book like that of Julius Stone, Legal Con- 
trols of International Conflict (15), to men- 
tion the outstanding work in this field, is of 
interest to a much wider circle than legal 
philosophers or practitioners. It may be 
argued that lawyers cannot assist the soci- 
ologist’s approach to the nature of conflict 
because the lawyer lives in a dream world 
where a written or spoken command can fix 
and control future behavior. Such a world is 
a wishful-dream rather than relevant to the 
understanding of the conflicts which are go- 
ing on. On the other hand, it may also be 
argued that the lawyer confuses the nature 
of conflict (which is a question of opposing 
sides regardless of their “rights”) with the 
concept of justice (where the inherent rights 
of the conflicting parties are decisive but 
not decided by themselves), so that no ap- 
preciation of the nature of conflict is gained. 

Insofar as the lawyer, in fact, lives in 
the world of dreams where any fancy agree- 
ment between states is enough to enforce its 
provisions, the UNESCO study must help 
to cure him. Insofar as the lawyer is looking 
for a new basis for international law, the 
study might make him ponder whether he 
should not adapt his lofty ideals of justice, 
with which he has learned to work, to the 
measure of injustice which, even in a well- 
organized community with highly qualified 
judges, the individual can suffer at the hands 
of his community without revolting against 
it and making others the scapegoat of his 
conflicts both from without and from within. 
Even so, problems of justice, power, fear, 
and love of the community are intertwined, 
and of those problems the lawyer is not 
wholly ignorant. The lawyer as well as the 
sociologist will gain when each heeds what 
the other has to contribute to the study of 
conflict. 
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conflict and its resolution 


L. A. COSER, “Social Conflict and the 
Theory of Social Change,” British Journal 
of Sociology, VIII (1957), 197-207. This ar- 
ticle examines some possible functions of 
conflict within social systems in the process 
of social change. It was Sorel’s view that con- 
flict prevents the ossification of the social 
system by exerting pressure for innovation 
and creativity. And Dewey theorized that 
consciousness and thought arise in the wake 
of obstacles to the interaction of groups. The 
author raises the question of the adequacy 
and relevancy of the “human relations” ap- 
proach to industrial research and manage- 
ment practice, which attempts to reduce 
conflicts of interests in industry. Such a re- 
duction of industrial conflict may destroy an 
important stimulus for technological inno- 
vation. The author concludes that a well- 
integrated society will tolerate and even wel- 
come group conflict; only a weakly inte- 
grated one must fear it.—T. H. Pear. 


R. FIRTH, D. POCOCK, H. S. MORRIS, 
A. C. MAYER, and B. BENEDICT, “Fac- 
tions in Indian and Overseas Indian So- 
cieties,” British Journal of Sociology, VIII 
(1957), 291-341. This article reports a com- 
parative study of Indian communities, some 
overseas in East Africa, Fiji, and Mauritius 
and some in India itself. The focus was on 
the problem of factions, defined as “groups 
or sections of a society in relations of oppo- 
sition to one another, interested in promoting 
their own objects rather than those of the 
society as a whole, and often turbulent in 





their operations.” These factions operate for 
the most part in the political field largely for 
their own self-interest and exhibit a marked 
lack of responsibility for the aims of society 
as a whole. These communities provide one 
of the critical cases for the study of unstable 
groups.—T. H. Pear. 


MUZAFER SHERIF, “Superordinate 
Goals in the Reduction of Intergroup 
Conflict,” American Journal of Sociology, 
LXIII (1958), 349-56. A fine summary of 
the author's experimental work, showing 
that among two boys’ groups that had de- 
veloped strong hostilities, superordinate 
goals that could not be attained by either 
group alone produced co-operation and re- 
duced friction. The goals were (1) combat- 
ing a water shortage, (2) securing a much- 
desired film, and (3) putting into shape a 
vehicle for getting food when all were 
hungry. Sociometric choices reached out to 
the other group, and attitudes toward the 
ingroup became less exclusively favorable.— 
R. C. ANGELL. 


WILLIAM H. RIKER and RONALD 
SCHAPS, “Disharmony in Federal Gov- 
ernment,” Behavioral Science, II (1957), 
276-90. The authors examine the conflict of 
interests (or competition for power) inher- 
ent in modern federalism, where two sources 
of political authority—the central and the 
peripheral—operate. In particular, they in- 
quire to what extent political parties as rally- 
ing points of loyalty can be expected to har- 
monize the policies of central and constituent 
governments. Obviously, if one highly disci- 
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plined party (such as the Communist party 
of the Soviet Union) controls both the cen- 
tral and the constituent governments, “dis- 
harmony” between the policies would not 
arise. However, where there is no such disci- 
plined and all-powerful party, “the very ex- 
istence of political parties . . . seems in a fed- 
eralism almost certain to call forth intergov- 
ernmental conflicts.” 

The authors undertake to derive a dis- 
harmony index as a numerical value and take 
as their point of departure the so-called 
“power index” derived in the theory of 
n-person games (where games are treated 
primarily as problems in the formation of 
coalitions based on the pooling of voting 
strength). The pooling of the power indexes 
of individual legislators belonging to one 
political party in a given body provides the 
power index of the party in that body. The 
authors view “disharmony” in federalism as 
deriving from discrepancy of control be- 
tween federal and constituent governments. 
The index of disharmony is computed by 
subtracting from 1 the average of the power 
indices in the constituent governments of 
the party in power in the federal government. 

A plot of the disharmony index for the 
United States shows a rather steady but 
slow increase from 1937. However the level 
remains close to 0.5 throughout the period. 
Similar plots for Canada and Australia show 
much greater fluctuations. The authors point 
out that necessary readjustments are much 
more easily brought about by the latter fed- 
eral unions than by the United States, be- 
cause Canada and Australia do occasionally 
go through periods of low disharmony (as 
well as high), while the United States stays 
consistently close to a given level. Thus “the 
effect of consistent disharmony at the level 
of 0.50 + 0.10 is fully as debilitating as oc- 
casional disharmony at the level of 0.88.” 

The authors offer the index of disharmony 
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as an objective measure, according to which 
the sources of intergovernmental conflict can 
be estimated and which can be empirically 
correlated with the effectiveness of a fed- 
eral arrangement.—A. Rapoport. 


internation alliance 


MALCOLM W. HOAG, “Economic Prob- 
lems of Alliance,” Journal of Political 
Economy, LXV (1957), 522-34. The author 
discusses problems related to the allocation 
of military costs among the members of an 
alliance. He phrases the problem in terms of 
both the theory of games and classical theo- 
ries of benefit taxation. The article is stimu- 
lating and immediately applicable to other 
problems involving the allocation of the 
economic burden among several independ- 
ent entities—-M. Davin. 


MASSIMO SALVADORI. NATO: A Twen- 
tieth Century Community of Nations 
(Princeton: Van Nostrand [An Anvil Orig- 
inal], 1957). This study consists of two sec- 
tions: (I) an analysis of the conditions, cul- 
tural and political, which led to the forma- 
tion of the North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion and (II) a section of readings contain- 
ing excerpts from documents which “consti- 
tute the charters of liberty of the North At- 
lantic community” and a number of docu- 
ments directly related to NATO.—D. Prurrr. 


United States foreign policy 


WILLIAM REITZEL, MORTON A. KAP- 
LAN, and CONSTANCE G. COBLENZ. 
United States Foreign Policy, 1945-55 
(Washington: Brookings Institution, 1956). 
This study is a comprehensive, scholarly 
analysis of the evolution of United States 
foreign policy since the end of World War II. 
In 1945 the problems of United States policy 
appeared to be one of initiating political ad- 
justments through international negotiation. 
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But, by 1947, the government had concluded 
that Soviet policy would be incompatible 
with negotiated adjustments unless and un- 
til the Western allies had developed strength. 
A period of military buildup ensued, which 
culminated in the statement of the policy 
of massive retaliation. However, at the same 
time there was a growing realization of the 
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dangers of thermonuclear war, and this led 
eventually to a softening of the massive re- 
taliation doctrine and further attempts to 
negotiate a settlement. This study grows out 
of a series of annual surveys, inaugurated by 
the Brookings Institution in 1947, on the 
major problems of United States Policy.— 
D. Pruitt. 











Announcements 





Committee on International Relations 
in the Group for the Advancement of 
Psychiatry 


The Group for the Advancement of Psy- 
chiatry is an organization of psychiatrists 
which meets twice a year over a period of 
two week ends to discuss controversial issues 
of concern to psychiatry. As well as dis- 
cussing the practice of psychiatry, the group 
is concerned with larger social issues from 
the psychiatric point of view. The discus- 
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sions center on clarifying the special psy- 
chological issues in social situations. The 
Committee on International Relations with- 
in the group has thus far concerned itself 
with the role of the psychiatrist in govern- 
mental and international situations. It is just 
completing a study of psychological factors 
of adjustment in working abroad. For further 
information, write to the chairman of the 
committee, Dr. Bertram Schaffner, 220 Cen- 
tral Park South, New York 19, New York. 
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lated to war and peace. 1 year subscription $5.50. 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT AND CULTURAL CHANGE-—an exploratory discussion 
of problems of economic growth of countries of the world, published quarterly. 1 year sub- 
scription $5.00. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO LAW REVIEW—a quarterly journal dealing with 
all phases of the theory and practice of law, including a special section of law notes, recent 
court decisions, and other case materials. 1 year subscription $6.00. 


THE JOURNAL OF MODERN HISTORY—a journal featuring original studies in the 
field of European history since the Renaissance and containing special sections on current 
bibliography, bibliographical surveys, and vital documents. Published quarterly in co- 
operation with the Modern European History Section of the American Historical Associ- 
ation. 1 year subscription $7.50. 


THE JOURNAL OF POLITICAL ECONOMY—a bimonthly journal dealing with the 
fundamental and enduring issues within the whole field of economics. 1 year subscription 


$6.00. 


THE SOCIAL SERVICE REVIEW—a quarterly journal devoted to the scientific and pro- 
fessional interests of social work. 1 year subscription $6.00. 


THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF SOCIOLOGY—a bimonthly journal of fundamental 
sociological analysis and research in all areas of human relations, social action, and social 
theory. 1 year subscription $6.00. 


Write for prices for foreign subscriptions and further information. 
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